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You are the strong. The powerful. The trendsetter. And 
now, you’ve met your match. The 2002 TrailBlazer® LTZ. 
The most powerful midsize SUV in the world* It has a 
270-hp engine every V8 competitor wishes it had. And style 


that shows everywhere from its 17-inch Sport wheels outside 


of 


to its two-tone Premium Leather seating surfaces inside. 
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There’s a Driver Message Center, with controls in the Steering “ 


" INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW- 
| CHEVY” TRAILBLAZER ~~ 


wheel, that allows you to personalize your vehicle to your 


desires. And the security of OnStar’ all paw ic you. 
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But wait. There’s more. Options like a 275-watt, 


a six-disc CD 
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TOM BRADY HAD A PAIR OF DISTINCTLY 
different futures sprawled before him. The 
Junipero Serra High football star could take 
a scholarship to Cal, where he would be near 
his San Mateo, Calif., home and start at quar- 
terback almost immediately. Or he could go 
to Michigan, 2,300 miles away, where bitter 
winters and a six-way contest for snaps 
loomed. A no-brainer, right? “To us it 
seemed an intelligent, practical decision to 
go to Cal,” his father, Tom Sr., recalls. “But 
for him it was a career decision.” 

Because he thought the challenges at 
Michigan would make him a better player, 
Tom opted to leave behind his parents and 
three older sisters. “It was an easy deci- 
sion,” the New England Patriots’ QB says, 
“but I’m sure my parents were disap- 
pointed I wouldn’t be just across the [San 
Francisco] bay.” 

Indeed, Tom Sr. and wife Galynn 
struggled with having their son three 
time zones away. But they had raised 
Tom to think independently and be his own man, so they 
respected his right to determine his future. 

Tom Sr., an employee benefits consultant, and 
Galynn, a homemaker, supported their son in all his 
activities. They attended as many baseball, football and 
basketball games as possible, and father and son spent 
hours whizzing fastballs and talking strategy with each 
other. But the Bradys never pressured Tom athletically, 
urging him only to put a positive spin on obstacles he 
encountered and to treat others with 

*% kindness and decency. Galynn 
; says Tom was well-behaved, but 
iy) sometimes a competitive streak, 
fe. 
Saad 


inherited from his parents, would 
take over. “He’d only get frustrated 
if he didn’t do as well as he wanted 
>. to,” she says. 
» Mom was a nurturer who 
\ kept her son grounded, “what 
everyone hopes for in a moth- 
er, wife and grandmother,” 
Tom says. And Dad inspired 
him by working long hours to 
support the family while still 
finding time for his son 
and those backyard 
catch sessions. “My 
parents led by 


me 


“ 
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Brady threw himself into football and was 
also a baseball star at Junipero Serra High. 
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Tom Sr. and Galynn have 
always given their son someone to lean on. 


example,” Tom says. “I’ve tried to be like Dad by watch- 
ing how he approaches certain situations.” 

When Tom reached Serra High, it was obvious he 
had picked up his father’s work ethic. Just two years after 
he first tried organized football—his parents kept him 
off the gridiron until ninth grade for fear of injury— 
Tom became Serra’s starting varsity quarterback. “We 
loved watching him play football Saturday then golfing 
with him Sunday to rehash the game,” Tom Sr. says. 

The Bradys lost that luxury when Tom left for Michi- 
gan, but they were at the other end of the phone line in 
1996 when he failed to win the No. 1 QB job and pondered 
a transfer. They told him he could stay and fight or flee 
from the difficult situation. Tom refocused and later won 
20 of 25 UM games he started. “He was able to grow his 
wings,” Tom Sr. says, “and that’s what it’s all about.” 

Those wings fluttered when Tom disappointingly fell to 
the sixth round of the 2000 NFL draft. But he had learned 
to battle, and he climbed the Patriots’ depth chart, taking 
over as the starter early last season. He led the Pats to the 
Super Bowl, where the Bradys watched him orchestrate a 
last-minute, title-winning drive to earn game MVP honors. 

Tom is now as much a dear friend as a son to Tom Sr. 
and Galynn. He was only home a few days this off- 
season, but their bond has never been stronger. “There is 
no one I enjoy seeing and spending time with more than 
my mom and dad,” he says. “They are the reason I am 
what I am today.” — Jordan Hyman 


© 2002 Time Inc. 
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Pick of the lot. 
Without the lot. 


Sport Compacts 


Sedans 


Sports Cars 


Luxury Cars 


For great deals on cars, check out eBay Motors. 

Buy and sell with confidence using the eBay Assurance 
Program offering Limited Warranty, Purchase Insurance, 
Vehicle Inspection and Payment Protection. For more 
details, check out www.ebaymotors.com. 


ely motors. 


happy hunting” 


©2002 eBay Inc. Designated trademarks and brands are the property of their respective owners. All items subject to availability. 
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To Our Readers 


Please note that this is a double issue. The 
next SI will be dated July 29. Want more 
Where Are They Now? For then-and-now 
photos, archival stories and covers from 
past issues, go to cnnsi.com/si_online. 


Ted Williams, who died on Friday (page 44), 
liked to talk about hitting almost as much 
as he liked to hit, as a few fans and 
teammates learned during spring training 
in 1956, a year in which the 38-year-old 
Splinter would bat .345. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HY PESKIN 


Leading Off 


In {971, the year he published his best-selling 
The Science of Hitting, Williams was in the 
midst of a four-season stint as manager 

of the Washington Senators/Texas Rangers. 
Williams was 52 at the time but was still 
probably a better hitter than most of the men 
who played for him. 
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Leading Off 


Williams, who was generous with his wisdom 
even after he retired, remained, at the age 

of 67, the ultimate authority to great hitters 
of several generations, including Wade Boggs 
(left) and Don Mattingly. 
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Cover Charges 
Soccer is a sport completely devoid of ex- 
citement. It may have significance in the 
rest of the world, but it no more belongs 
on the cover of the premier sports maga- 
zine in the U.S. (“The U.S. Steps Up.” 
June 24) than does billiards or bullfight- 
ing. I guess the Lakers’ three-peat or Tiger 
Woods’s U.S. Open victory weren't as po- 
litically correct as trying to build a sport 
into something it’s not. 
Josh Tracey 

St. Petersburg 


A World Cup cover 
when the Red Wings 
win Lord Stanley’s? 
Give me a break! [ re- 
alize that hockey is the 
fourth sport in the 
U.S., but soccer is 
waaaay below that, 
even in a World Cup 

year. 
Frank G. Smith 
Grand Rapids 


The Red Wings win another Stanley Cup 
... yawn. Tiger wins another Open... 
yawn. The Lakers win another NBA 
Finals . . . yawn. The U.S. soccer team ad- 
vances to the World Cup quarterfinals . . . 
hell must have frozen over. Thank you 
for giving credit where it is due and 
putting the most deserving team on the 
cover of your magazine. 

Katrina Hull, Bethany, W.Va. 


Detroit Dynasty 
You were right in your assessment that 
the Detroit Red Wings are becoming the 
Yankees of the NHL (Reign Men, June 24). 
Who didn’t think the Wings would win 
the Stanley Cup this year? It is sober- 
ing that three of the four major sports 
seem to have their champions prede- 
termined because a select few teams 
can scoop up all the talent that is too 
expensive for all other teams to even 
consider. 

Curt Gill, Atlanta 


Well, once again the Red Wings win the 
Stanley Cup, and what does SI do? Com- 
pare them with the Yankees. There is one 
difference, though: Not everybody hates 
the Red Wings. 

Ed Szykula, Berkley, Mich. 


Granted, Scotty Bowman is possibly the 
greatest coach ever, but my grandmother 
could have coached this All-Star team to 
a championship. 

Jarod McAteer, Casper, Wyo. 


Life on the Links 


Rick Reilly was dead-on when he wrote 
about the ever-increasing “luxuries” pro- 
vided on a golf course (THE LIFE OF 
REILLY, June 24). It 
seems foolish to pay 
$150 to be hurried 
along after waiting 15 
minutes on each hole 
for the group in front 

of you. 
Mike Stephens 
Baltimore 


As a municipal course 
golfer who isn’t 
ashamed to score a 
double bogey, I was 
glad to see Rick Reilly 
take shots at courses 
that the everyday man 
doesn’t always get to play. I’m more than 
happy to pay my $12 to walk the back 
nine at 6:45 on a Saturday morning. 

Mike Bender, Baltimore 


Praising Pancho 
I have played, coached, umpired and ob- 
served tennis for more than 50 years. Pan- 
cho Gonzalez (The Lone Wolf, June 24) was 
the best I have ever seen, and I am always 
surprised when his name does not come 
up when people discuss who was the best 
ever, Had he been allowed to play the 
Grand Slam events in his prime, he would 
have records that would never be matched. 
Geoff Morton, Cleveland 


I paid £1.51 and sat front row, Centre 
Court for the second day of the 1969 
Gonzalez—Charlie Pasarell match. I 
couldn’t have told you the difference be- 
tween a volley and a rally at the time, but 
Pancho’s competitive fire and athleticism 
made me a lifelong fan of tennis. 

Jay Margolis, Boynton Beach, Fla. 


Great article on Pancho Gonzalez. Al- 
though he was a tremendous talent, his 
disposition made John McEnroe look like 
a class act. 

Bryan Doto, Stamford, Conn. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Eye of the Tiger 
Has Tiger Woods gotten so dominant that 
writers can only criticize his “steely de- 
meanor” and “focused scowl” (Halfway 
Home, June 24)? In the final round, while 
Sergio Garcia was trying to make nice 
with Tiger and Phil Mickelson was smil- 
ing and thanking the gallery after mak- 
ing bogey, Woods was focused only on 
beating the golf course. He must have 
been saving his energy to lift up that big 
U.S. Open trophy and flash that winning 
smile on the 18th green. 

Kevin J. Payne, Dayton 


The picture of Tiger Woods on page 50 
made me pause to consider his impact 
on the game. It was not Tiger’s image but 
the diversity of the faces in the back- 
ground that caught my eye. It sure was 
not Augusta. 

Curtis Culwell, Garland, Texas 


Nein to IX 
Susan Casey’s extremist ramblings about 
the value of Title IX are all wet (SCORE- 
CARD, June 24). Casey takes the easy way 
out and blames football—conveniently 
overlooking the fact that if football and 
men’s basketball didn’t produce the rev- 
enue for these schools that they do, 
there might be no women’s sports. You 
can cite all the percentages you like 
about who made money, but the bottom 
line remains: Football and basketball 
pay the bills and should get first-class 
treatment. 

Mark Knudson, Denver 


The fact of the matter is, with or without 
scholarships more men want to play 
sports than women do. Unfortunately 
Title IXis making that increasingly 
difficult. 

Scott Holmes, Los Angeles 
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Filtered Pall Mall gives you more 
puffs than other major brands 


Pall Mall 
Camel 


Marlboro and Basic are registered trademarks of Philip Morris Incorporated. 
Winston. Camel, and Doral are registered trademarks of RJ Reynolds Tobacco Company. Doral 


Lights Menthol, 12 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine; Lights, 12 mg. "tar’, 1.3 mg. nicotine; Filter, Winston 

16 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method. Actual deliveries will vary based 

on how you hold and smoke your cigarette. For more product information, visit our website at Marlboro 

www.bw.com . 
Basic 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Avg. Puffs Per Cigarette 
Source: B&W Analytical Test Results (FTC Method) 
Comparison of Pall Mall, Marlboro, Winston, Camel, 
Doral and Basic King Size Filter Box 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


FOR PEOPLE WITH fo 
TYPE 2 DIABETES #7 \/4 =} am! 
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“| know | have to take care of my type 2 diabetes—not just because my doctor says so, but 
because my heart says so. Because | love my life with Kenneth—our special nights out, 
discovering new places with good music, great little things like that. 


“| make sure | eat healthy, and | cranked up my exercise routine, too. But | needed just a little 
more help. So my doctor added Avandia for my type 2 diabetes. It makes my body more 
responsive to its own natural insulin, so | can control my blood sugar more effectively. 


“I've worked to manage my diabetes better. And while not everybody gets the same results, my 
blood sugar has been real good for almost a year now. Day after day, I’m staying stronger than 
diabetes. You gotta love that.” 


Avandia, along with diet and exercise, helps improve blood sugar control. It may be prescribed 
alone, with Glucophage® (metformin HC! tablets) or with sulfonylureas. When taking Avandia with 
a sulfonylurea, you may be at risk for low blood sugar. Ask your doctor whether you need to lower 
your sulfonylurea dosage. 

Some people may experience tiredness, weight gain or swelling with Avandia. 

Avandia in combination with insulin may increase the risk of serious heart problems. Because 
of this, talk to your doctor before using Avandia and insulin together. Avandia may cause fluid 
retention, or swelling, which could lead to or worsen heart failure, so tell your doctor if you have 
a history of these conditions. If you experience an unusually rapid increase in weight, swelling or 
shortness of breath while taking Avandia, talk to your doctor immediately. Avandia is not for 
everyone. If you have severe heart failure or active liver disease, Avandia is not recommended. 
Also, blood tests to check for serious liver problems should be conducted before and during 
Avandia therapy. Tell your doctor if you have liver disease, or if you experience unexplained 
tiredness, stomach problems, dark urine or yellowing of the skin while taking Avandia. 

If you are nursing, pregnant or thinking about becoming pregnant, or if you are a premenopausal 
woman who is not ovulating, talk to your doctor before taking Avandia. 


See important patient information on the adjacent page. 


ASK YOUR HEALTHCARE FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
PepLESeONAP ABOUT 1-800-AVANDIA (1-800-282-6342) 


Avandia OR VISIT WWW.AVANDIA.COM 


sk) GlaxoSmithKline 
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& Bristol-Myers Squibb Company —_Avandfaais a registered trademark of GlaxoSmithKline. Glucophage is a registered trademark of LIPHA s.a, licensed to Bristol-Myers Squibb Company. 
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Patient Information about 
AVANDIA® (rosiglitazone maleate) 
2 mg, 4 mg, and 8 mg Tablets 


What is Avandia? 

Avandia is one product in a class of prescription drugs 
called thiazolidinediones (thigh-a-zol-a-deen-die-owns) or 
TZDs. It is used to treat type 2 diabetes by helping the 
body use the insulin that it is already making. Avandia 
comes as pills that can be taken either once a day or twice 
a day to help improve blood sugar levels. 


How does Avandia treat type 2 diabetes? 

If you have type 2 diabetes, your body probably still pro- 
duces insulin but it is not able to use the insulin efficiently. 
Insulin is needed to allow sugar to be carried from the blood- 
stream into many cells of the body for energy. If insulin is 
not being used correctly, sugar does not enter the cells 
very well and builds up in the blood. If not controlled, the 
high blood sugar level can lead to serious medical prob- 
lems, including kidney damage, blindness and amputation. 


Avandia helps your body use insulin by making the cells 
more sensitive to insulin so that the sugar can enter the cell. 


How quickly will Avandia begin to work? 

Avandia begins to reduce blood sugar levels within 2 weeks. 
However, since Avandia works to address an important 
underlying cause of type 2 diabetes, insulin resistance, it 
may take 8 to 12 weeks to see the full effect. If you do not 
respond adequately to your starting dose of Avandia, your 
physician may increase your daily dose to improve your 
blood sugar control. 


How should | take Avandia? 
Your doctor may tell you to take Avandia once a day or twice 
a day (in the morning and evening). It can be taken with or 
without meals. Food does not affect how Avandia works. To 
help you remember to take Avandia, you may want to take 
it at the same time every day. 


What if | miss a dose? 

lf your doctor has prescribed Avandia for use once a day: 

e As soon as you remember your missed dose, take one 
tablet anytime during the day. 

¢ lf you forget and go a whole day without taking a dose, 
don't try to make it up by adding another dose on the 
following day. Forget about the missed dose and simply 
follow your normal schedule. 


If your doctor has prescribed Avandia for use twice a day: 


e As soon as you remember the missed dose, take one 
tablet. 


e Take the next dose at the normal time on the same day. 
e Don't try to make up a missed dose from the day before. 


* You should never take three doses on any single day in 
order to make up for a missed dose the day before. 


Do I need to test my blood for sugar while using Avandia? 
Yes, you should follow your doctor's instructions about your 
at-home testing schedule. 


Does Avandia cure type 2 diabetes? 

Currently there is no cure for diabetes. The only way to 
avoid the effects of the disease is to maintain good blood 
sugar control by following your doctor's advice for diet, 
exercise, weight control, and medication. Avandia, alone or 
in combination with other antidiabetic drugs (i.e., sulfonyl- 
ureas or metformin), may improve these other efforts by 
helping your body make better use of the insulin it already 
produces. 


Can | take Avandia with other medications? 

Avandia has been taken safely by people using other medi- 
cations, including other antidiabetic medications, birth 
control pills, warfarin (a blood thinner), Zantac® (ranitidine, 
an antiulcer product from GlaxoSmithKline), certain heart 
medications, and some cholesterol-lowering products. You 
should discuss with your doctor the most appropriate plan 
for you. If you are taking prescription or over-the-counter 
products for your diabetes or for conditions other than 
diabetes, be sure to tell your doctor. Sometimes a patient 
who is taking two antidiabetic medications each day can 
become irritable, lightheaded or excessively tired. Tell your 
doctor if this occurs; your blood sugar levels may be drop- 
ping too low, and the dose of your medication may need to 
be reduced. 


What should | discuss with my doctor before taking 
Avandia? 

Avandia in combination with insulin may increase the risk of 
serious heart problems. Because of this, talk to your doctor 
before using Avandia and insulin together. Avandia may 
cause fluid retention or swelling which could lead to or 
worsen heart failure, so tell your doctor if you have a history 
of these conditions. You should also talk to your doctor if 
you have liver problems, or if you are nursing, pregnant or 
thinking of becoming pregnant. If you are a premenopausal 
woman who is not ovulating, you should know that Avandia 
therapy may result in the resumption of ovulation, which may 
increase your chances of becoming pregnant. Therefore, 
you may need to consider birth control options. 


What are the possible side effects of Avandia? 

Avandia was generally well tolerated in clinical trials. The 
most common side effects reported by people taking 
Avandia were upper respiratory infection (cold-like symp- 
toms) and headache. As with most other diabetes medica- 
tions, you may experience an increase in weight. You may 
also experience edema (swelling) and/or anemia (tired- 
ness). If you experience any swelling of your extremities 
(e.g., legs, ankles) or tiredness, notify your doctor. Talk to 
your doctor immediately if you experience edema, short- 
ness of breath, an unusually rapid increase in weight, or 
other symptoms of heart failure. 


Who should not use Avandia? 

You should not take Avandia if you are in the later stages of 
heart failure or if you have active liver disease. The follow- 
ing people should also not take Avandia: People with type 
1 diabetes, people who experienced yellowing of the skin 
with Rezulin® (troglitazone, Parke-Davis), people who are 
allergic to Avandia or any of its components and people 
with diabetic ketoacidosis. 


Why are laboratory tests recommended? 

Your doctor may conduct blood tests to measure your blood 
sugar control. Blood tests to check for serious liver prob- 
lems should be conducted before starting Avandia, every 2 
months during the first year, and periodically thereafter. 

It is important that you call your doctor immediately if you 
experience unexplained symptoms of nausea, vomiting, 
stomach pain, tiredness, anorexia, dark urine, or yellowing of 
the skin. 

How should | store Avandia? 

Avandia should be stored at room temperature in a child- 
proof container out of the reach of children. Store Avandia 
in its original container. 
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PAUL MITCHELL. Club Med SPORT CHALET 


Official Rules. No Purchase Necessary To Enter Or Win. PIN-Based & 
International Transactions Not Eligible For Automatic Entry. Purchasing 
Will Not Increase Your Odds of Winning. 

All entries, whether submitted by using a MasterCard® card as described 
below or via 3°x5" mail-in entry, have an equal chance of winning, Eligibility: 
Sweepstakes only open to MasterCard cardholders whose account existed 
prior to 7/9/02 and who are legal residents of the 50 United States or the 
District of Columbia, 18 years of age or older, except employees and their 
immediate families (spouses, parents, children and siblings and their respec- 
tive spouses) of MasterCard International Incorporated (“Sponsor”), Major 
League Baseball Properties, Inc,, MLB Advanced Media, L. P., Major League 
Baseball Enterprises, Inc., the Office of the Commissioner of Baseball, the 
American and National Leagues of Professional Baseball Clubs, and the Major 
League Baseball Clubs, and each of their respective shareholders, employees, 
parents, directors, officers, affiliates, representatives, agents, successors, and 
assigns (hereinafter, “MLB Entities"), American Airlines, Inc. ("AA"), Project 
Support Team, Inc. ("PST"), and each of their respective parent companies, 
licensees, sponsors, affiliates, distributors, subsidiaries, and advertising/pro- 
motion agencies and/or those fiving in the same household of each. Void 
where prohibited. This Sweepstakes ts subject to all applicable federal, state, 
and local laws and regulations. How to Enter: 1.) Automatically receive one 
Sweepstakes entry for each MasterCard card purchase made between 7/9/02 
and 9/20/02 (“promotion period”). Account adjustment transactions/returns, 
PIN-based and international transactions, late payment fees, over-limit fees, 
cash advances, annual fees, and/or balance transfers are not considered eligi- 
ble transactions for automatic Sweepstakes entry. Entries from unauthorized 
card use or made with lost, stolen, or fraudulent MasterCard cards are void. 
Winning accounts must be in good standing and not otherwise have privileges 
suspended; of 2.) To enter the Sweepstakes without using a MasterCard card, 
hand print your name, complete mailing address, telephone number, age, and 
the first six digits of your MasterCard card account number on a plain 3"x 5” 
piece of paper and mail it in a sealed envelope to: Major League Baseball® 
Memorable Moments Sweepstakes presented by MasterCard, P.0. Box 13038, 
Bridgeport, CT 06673-3038, Enter as often as you wish by mail, but each entry 
Must be mailed separately to be received by 9/26/02. No photocopied, com- 
puter generated facsimiles, mechanically reproduced, or mass entries permit- 
ted. Your use of your MasterCard card to make a purchase and/or your sub- 
mission of a mail-in entry constitutes your consent to participate in this 
Sweepstakes and your consent for Sponsor to obtain and deliver your name, 
address, and other information to PST for the purpose of administering this 
Sweepstakes and for other uses by Sponsor as permitted by applicable law. 
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postage-due, or mutilated entries or mail; any error, omission, interruption, 
defect or delay in transmission or communication; technical or mechanical 
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systems; failures of electronic equipment, computer hardware or software; or 
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feserves the right, in its sole discretion, to void any and all entries of an 
entrant who Sponsor believes has attempted to tamper with or impair the 
administration, security, fairness, or proper play of this Sweepstakes. Prizes: 
(1) Grand Prize: 4-day/3-night trip for winner and up to (9) guests to a game 
of the 2002 MLB™ World Series® designated by Sponsor (tentatively Game 3 
or Game 4) including round-trip coach air transportation on American Airfines 
from major U.S. airport(s) served by American Airlines near winner's/guests' 
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determined by Sponsor (cost not to exceed $125/person, including tax and 
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day with select MLB™ legends to be determined by Sponsor followed by a 
behind-the-scenes tour of ballpark, 10 tickets to the game, (10) gift packs 
Consisting of select merchandise designated by Sponsor, a photographer to 
Capture moments at all prize-related activities, and a total of $11,000 spending 
money (Approximate Retail Value “ARV"=$33,675). Actual value of prize will 
vary depending on winner and guests’ cities of departure and host city. Trip 
must be taken on dates specified by Sponsor. Exact nature and duration of on- 
field experience activities shall be determined by Sponsor in its sole discre- 
tion. If designated 2002 MLB™ World Series® game or any other priza-related 
activity is canceled or postponed for any reason, balance of prize will be 
awarded In full satisfaction of prize award. Prize details not specifically set 
forth herein are at Sponsor's sole discretion. Travel and hotel accommodation 
festrictions apply. Minor traveling companion(s) must be accompanied by a 
parent or legal guardian. (10) First Prizes: Limited-edition fine art canvas com- 
memorating Memorable Moments™ in Major League Basebalt®, hand embel- 
lished and framed by the artist, and hand-signed by a living baseball legend 
designated by Sponsor (ARV=$4,325). (50) Second Prizes: Baseball bat hand- 
signed by a living baseball legend designated by Sponsor (ARV=$250). Total 
ARY of all prizes: $89,425. ARV of hand-signed memorabilia subject to fluctu- 
ation based on living legend featured and current market value at time of prize 
award. Hand-signed memorabilia will be fulfilled along with a Certificate of 
Authenticity. Winner Selection: Winners will be selected in a random drawing 
On or about 9/27/02 trom among all eligible entries received by PST, an inde- 
pendent judging organization whose decisions will be final and binding in all 
matters relating to this Sweepstakes. Winners will be notified by telephone 
and/ot mail. Prizes will be awarded to the primary (as determined by the 
MasterCard member financial institution's account records) account holder 
named on the account accessed by the MasterCard card used to make the 
entry, or the individual named on the mait-in entry, In the event a corporate 
MasterCard card winning account ts selected, prize will be awarded to the indi- 
vidual named on the MasterCard card that is used to transact the winning 
entry (as determined by the MasterCard member financial institution's 
account records) and, if awarding of prize is in conflict with corporate written 
Policy, prize will be forfeited and an alternate winner will be selected, Odds of 
winning will depend on the number of eligible entries received. Limit one prize 
per person, immediate family member, or household. Miscellaneous: No 
transfer, assignment, cash redemption, or substitution of prizes (or portion 
thereof) except by Sponsor due to prize unavailability, and then for a prize (or 
applicable portion thereof) of equal or greater value. Federal, state, and local 
taxes and all other expenses not specified herein are winners’ sole responsi- 
bility. Grand and First Prize winners will be required to execute and return an 
Affidavit of Eligibility, Liability Release and (where legal) Publicity Release 
within 3 days of issuance of notification. Traveling companions (if a minor, 
their respective parent or legal guardian) will be required to sign and return a 
Liability Release and (where legal) Publicity Release prior to the issuance of 
travel documents. Non-compliance wilh any of the foregoing may result In 
disqualification and awarding of prize to an alternate winner. If any prize noti- 
fication letter or prize is returned as undeliverable, winner will be disqualified 
and alternate winner will be selected, By participating, entrants agree to be 
bound by these Official Rules and agree that: 1.) Sponsor, MLB Entities, AA, 
and each of their respective parent companies, licensees, sponsors, affiliates, 
distributors, subsidiaries, and advertising/promotion agencies shall have the 
right and permission to use (unless prohibited by law) their name, voice, 
city/state of residence, photograph, and/or likeness for advertising and/or 
trade and/or any other purpose in any media or format now or hereafter 
known without further compensation, permission, or notification and 2.) the 
aforestated parties, PST and all of their respective officers, directors, employ- 
ees, representatives and agents shall have no liability and will be held 
harmless for any liability, loss, injury or death to entrant or any other person, 
including, without limitation, damage to personal or real property, due in 
whole or in part, directly or indirectly, by reason of the acceptance, possession, 
use or misuse of a prize (including any travel or prize activity related thereto) 
Or participation in this Sweepstakes. Winners List: For the winners’ names, 
send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to be received by 10/28/02 to: 
Major League Baseball Memorable Moments Sweepstakes presented by 
MasterCard Winners, P.0. Box 13106, Bridgeport, CT 06673-3106. 
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(MLB Entity. ©2002 MasterCard International Incorporated. AM Rights Reserved. 
Sponsor: MasterCard International Incorporated, 2000 Purchase Street, Purchase, NY 
10577 Promoter: Project Support Team, Inc., 100 Mill Plain Road, Danbury, CT 06811 
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THREE MONTHS ago an e-mail 
from Marv Fleming, a tight end 
on the ’72 Dolphins, landed in the 
inbox of senior editor Larry Burke, 
coordinator of SI’s three annual 
Where Are They Now issues. 
Fleming was lobbying for a story 
about his team on the 30th an- 
niversary of pro football’s only 
perfect season. Burke found Flem- 
ing’s suggestion—followed by his 
teammates’ phone numbers— 
intriguing and set the story in mo- 
tion. “They have a singular claim 
to greatness,’ Burke says, “but 
they feel that they have not gotten 
the respect they deserve.” 

Not all of our annual paean to 
RETRO ROCKETS Root, Burke and _ the past fell into our hands. Burke 
Grise (from left) got caught up. deployed reporters Albert Chen, 
_— _ Pete McEntegart and Kristin Green 
Morse to track down former stars. Deputy art director Linda Root su- 
pervised the design of 52 pages, while deputy picture editor Maureen 
Grise dispatched 40 photographers. Grise showed her knack for cutting 
red tape by securing the helicopter and airplane permits needed to pho- 
tograph the former stadium sites on pages 98-103. “It’s not every day I 
get to talk to Oscar Robertson, Zola Budd and the FAA}’ she says. 


Walter looss Jr. 

Iooss has been an SI staff photogra- 
pher since 1961. His portraits of 
Oscar Robertson and Paul Hornung 
(pages 78 and 118), seen with his shots 
from a generation ago, delicately trace : 
his own career as well as his subjects’. in 1999 


Leigh Montville 

Montville (Farewell, Teddy Ballgame, page 44) was an 
SI senior writer from ’89 to 2001. He is the author of At 
the Altar of Speed: The Fast Life and Tragic Death of Dale 
Earnhardt, Sr. A New England native, Montville has nur- 
tured a lifelong fascination with Ted Williams, whose 
biography he is currently writing. 


P.J. O'Rourke y 
O’Rourke (Electoral Dysfunction, page 29) has leaped # 

nimbly from The Atlantic Monthly and other journals of 
political opinion to make his SI debut. The author of 
Parliament of Whores and numerous other books, 
O’Rourke pondered sports and politics and found the 
latter at least one branch lower on the evolutionary tree. 
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DODGE DODGE PRESENTS Parents’ Guide To Youth Sports 


Warn Your Child About 
The Dangers Of Steroids 


BY RICK WOLFF 


hen former major league baseball 

player Ken Caminiti recently con- 
fessed to Sports ILLUSTRATED that he used 
steroids and estimated in the article that at 
least half of all big leaguers take the drugs, 
he made headlines across the country. He 
also gave parents a perfect opportunity to 
tell their kids how harmful steroids can be. 

Parents know the pull that sports stars 
have on our youngsters. Kids want to be just 
like the muscle-bound ballplayers who rip 
long home runs, hulking linemen who sack 
quarterbacks and sleek sprinters who dash 
to gold medals. When they hear steroids may 
have helped many of these athletes hit the 
big time, kids might be more willing to take 
the drugs too, thinking steroids will propel 
them to the same successes. 

Apparently more and more young ath- 
letes are heading down that dangerous 
path. “We’ve seen a lot of disconcerting 
trends,” says Dr. Charles Yesalis, a Penn State professor and 
one of the nation’s leading authorities on steroids. Yesalis 
estimates that between 500,000 and 600,000 youngsters use 
steroids, and they are turning to them at alarmingly early ages. 
In a 2001 National Institute on Drug Abuse survey, 2.8% of eighth- 
graders said they had used steroids at least once. The 
percentage of users increased to 3.5 for 10th-graders and 3.7 
for high school seniors. And use by junior high and high school 
girls, Yesalis adds, doubled in the 1990s. 

Equally distressing research shows that more than 40% 
of high school seniors claimed steroids are fairly easy to obtain. 
They can get them over the Internet, through contacts at local 
health clubs and, for Southern California and Texas teens in 
particular, by simply driving over the border to Mexico. 

The availability and prevalence of steroids put the burden on 
you, parents, to educate your children about the dangers of 
using the drugs. It is a crucial topic that demands the attention 
of every parent of a young athlete. Never assume that this is the 
coach’s job! You must have a frank and open discussion about 
steroids with your young athletes, and the best time to do it is 
when they are middle-school-aged. 

You should address the important issues of fair play and 
the law, but your main emphasis should be the enormous health 
risks steroids carry. You can tell your kids steroids do work if 
one is looking to rapidly increase his or her weight, strength 
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When it comes to aacatiee you ener about steroids; parents must do the heavy lifting. 
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and endurance. Acknowledging this helps you gain credibility 
with your kids. But they should know the price their bodies could 
pay for using, as the list of well-documented side effects is 
lengthy: drastic mood swings; depression; an enlarged heart (a 
precursor to heart failure); damage to the liver, kidneys and 
reproductive organs; stunted growth and unexplained hip 
fractures in adolescents; severe acne; and premature baldness. 
Men are at increased risk of prostate cancer, and women can 
have significant changes in or a cessation of the menstrual cycle. 
If you’re worried it’s too late, that your child already has 
started taking the drugs, look for some telltale signs of steroid 
abuse. Dr. Eric Small, assistant clinical professor of pediatrics 
and orthopedics at New York City’s Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine, says to watch for extreme mood swings, such as 
unexpected manic episodes and violent outbursts. Also look for 
dramatic weight gain and acne, especially on the back. 
Parents MUST get the antisteroid message through to their 
athletes as clearly as possible. Remember Lyle Alzado? Tell 
your kids his story, because they’re probably too young to know 
about the pro football player who abused steroids and said they 
caused the brain cancer that ultimately killed him in 1992. 


Rick Wolffis chairman of the Center for Sports Parenting at 
the Institute for International Sport. He can be contacted 
at www.sportsparenting.org. 
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WE SEE YOUR NEED FOR 
LIFE INSURANCE GROWING EVERY DAY. 


As your family grows, so does your need for protection. From Whole Life Insurance to 
Term Insurance, nobody helps you provide that protection like State Farm. We're there to help 
you with your other financial needs too, like State Farm Mutual Funds” 


LIKE A GOOD NEIGHBOR STATE FARM IS THERE™ 


Call your State Farm agent or visit us at statefarm.com® 


Life insurance issued by: State Farm Life Insurance Company (not licensed in NY or WI), State Farm Life and Accident Assurance Company (licensed in NY and WI), Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois. 
For more complete information about State Ferm Mutual Funds, including charges and expenses, ask a Registered State Farm Agent for a free prospectus. Read it carefully before you invest or send money, State Farm Mutual 
Funds are offered by State Farm VP Management Corp. 1-800-447-4930. State Farm VP Management Corp. is a separate entity from those State Farm entities which provide auto, life, fire and health insurance products. 
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Air and Space 


_ The Little Ball Club That Could _ 


THE MOST beloved sportsman in 
Minnesota this summer isn’t Kevin 
Garnett or Daunte Culpepper or Torii 
Hunter. He’s a 63-year-old security 
guard named Gary Baggott. Two 
weeks ago in Minneapolis, after 
Twins leftfielder Jacque Jones was 
called out at third base, Baggott aban- 
doned his post in the Minnesota 
bullpen, bolted down the leftfield line 
at the Metrodome and—inflamed by 
injustice, incapable of inaction, indifferent to consequence— 
offered his eyeglasses to umpire Joe West. 

The rent-a-cop was, of course, summarily ejected and forced 
to exit through the Twins’ dugout. “Never seen that before,’ says 
Hunter, the Twins’ All-Star centerfielder. “But that’s Gary Baggott. 
He loves his Twins, and he takes care of his boys.” 

For the last eight months it has been like this: Minnesotans 
against the world. Or so it has seemed since last November, when 
Twins owner Carl Pohlad, an 87-year-old billionaire banker, and 
his loyal sidekick, commissioner Bud Selig, tried to contract the 
Twins out of existence. That’s when a Minnesota judge named 
Harry Seymour Crump ordered the franchise to honor its stadi- 
um lease through the 2002 season. Now, 41 years after Robert 
Zimmerman left Minnesota (to become Bob Dylan), the state 
has two new antiestablishment heroes, and they only sound like 
a firm of Dickensian solicitors: Baggott & Crump, God bless you. 

The Twins themselves are Tom Sawyer, thriving long after their 
own funeral. At the All-Star break the team was comfortably in first 
place in the American League Central and was making a name 
for itself, even if that name was often unpronounceable. “I hear 
everything from ‘Minkowitz’ to ‘Maneschewitz;” says Doug Mient- 
kiewicz, the Twins’ Gold Glove first baseman, whose name is 
properly, but not often, pronounced Mint-KAY-vitch. “I just don’t 
let it bother me. If I did, I’d be mad all the time” 

And yet, Mientkiewicz knows it could be much, much worse: 
His mother’s maiden name is Kechiemeister. For the record, says 
Mientkiewicz, his mother never seriously considered hyphenat- 
ing, much to the relief of Twins equipment manager Jim Dunn, 
who was thus spared sewing KECHIEMEISTER-MIENTKIEWICZ 
on the back, under the armpits and across the chest of several 
uniforms. Thus the longest name in baseball history remains 
13 letters, a record shared by 14 players, none of them Twins. 

Though often mistaken for a kosher wine, Mientkiewicz nev- 
ertheless says, “The people here love the Twins.” Which is why 
so many in Minnesota were coldcocked when Selig and Pohlad 


by Steve Rushin 


tried to smother the team with a pillow. Says infielder Denny 
Hocking, “This was the first American League franchise to draw 
three million fans in a season. We had the fifth-best record in 
the league last year.” 

“This franchise has no more business being lumped in with 
the Montreal Expos,’ says one club official, “than we do with the 
New York Yankees.” 

Though the Twins’ payroll is just $40 million (fourth lowest in 
baseball), the team keeps winning, in the overadrenalized man- 
ner of someone fighting off Death. This week the Twins sent 
three All-Stars—Hunter, closer Eddie Guardado and catcher A.J. 
Pierzynski—to Milwaukee’s Miller Park, the House that Tax- 
payers Built for Bud Selig. Hunter was quoted in the Saint Paul 
Pioneer Press as saying of Selig, on the eve of Minnesota’s series 
this season in Milwaukee, “It’ll be nice to shove it up his [rear].” 

Twins manager Ron Gardenhire held a team meeting before 
the first game of that series to remind players that their oppo- 
nent was the Brewers and not the Brewers’ former owner. And 
anyway, in the spring, after Selig was legally barred from eu- 
thanizing the Twins, the commissioner told Hocking that he’d 
love to see baseball “flourish” 
in Minnesota. Such logic has 
echoes of O.J. Simpson, who 
once said that if he had killed 
his wife, “it would have to have 
been because I loved her very 
much, right?” 

Riiight. And so some Twins 
fans have demonized the com- 
missioner. Literally. During 
the Twins’ last home stand, in 
which the team hosted the 
Brewers, a fan held a devil- 
horned cardboard cutout of Selig’s head on a stick. Others have 
worn OSAMA BUD SELIG shirts. Outside the Metrodome, as a 
nonprofit labor of dislike, 33-year-old Jason Gabbert sells, before 
every Twins home game, a line of T-shirts, hats and buttons that 
read SELIG IS NOT MY BUD. Though unlicensed, the salesman 
says he counts some police among his supporters. “They’ve even 
bought some shirts,’ Gabbert says. 

The Twins will need a new stadium to survive. Among its many 
other deficiencies, the Metrodome turf—stained, faded, worn to 
a nubbin—resembles the surface of a seedy barroom pool table. 
“Every time I dive on it? says Hunter, “I’m worried I'll start a fire?” 

Still, it will do for now. For this team has died, seen the white 
light and is returned to life. “We know that the best way to prove 
someone wrong,’ says Hocking, “is to be winning on the field in 
September.” The Twins, and their fans, think they can do just that. 

They think they can, they think they can, they think they can. 
This is, for the moment, the Little Market That Could. o 


The Twins 
keep winning, 
in the 
overadrenalized 


manner of 
someone fighting 
off Death. 
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“Coverage of Ted Williams’s death turned from somber to gruesome. ” —rrozenassers, pace 32 
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Electoral Dysfunction 


With so many athletes contemplating a career in politics we should all be worried, 
very worried—because our heroes are wasting their talents by P.J. O'Rourke 


Charles Barkley has been saying he wants to 
be governor of Alabama. Karl Malone is con- 
sidering a gubernatorial campaign in Utah. 
And Magic Johnson has been mentioned as a 
possible Los Angeles mayor. This is not 
funny, threatening as it does to lower the dig- 
nity of one of America’s most important civic 
institutions—the NBA. 

But think about it: Athletes make excep- 
tional politicians, and for one good reason— 
they’re overqualified. For a politician pub- 
lic office is the apex of power and influence. 
For a pro athlete it’s a dizzying fall from 
being cheered by millions to answering con- 
stituent complaints about Aunt Lulu’s dis- 
ability check’s being late in the mail. 
The highest political office in the land can’t 
give the thrill of sports. Imagine Dwight 
Eisenhower in retirement reverie. Was he 
fondly remembering the Suez Crisis? Or 
the days when he was “the Kansas 


Cyclone” at West Point playing halfback 
against Jim Thorpe? 

It’s no wonder athletes, who judge them- 
selves by certain measurable standards of 
excellence, find politics a big step down from 
sports. The only objective standard of polit- 
ical performance is incumbency. When being 
hard to get rid of is praiseworthy, cock- 
roaches are the champion species. There is 
no quality control in politics. Politicians are 
so untalented that sometimes they barely 
show a talent for politics. If legislative acu- 
men, coherent global strategy and commu- 
nication skills were what got you into the 
majors, Jimmy Carter would have been cut 
from his T-ball team. If selfless public service 
were a forward pass, then, in 1975, Richard 
Nixon would have been the only 62-year-old 


quarterbacking in the Pop Warner league. 

You'll notice that pro athletes don’t be- 
come corrupt politicians, either—even when 
we have an athlete who comes from a sport 
that is admittedly fixed. Jesse Ventura looks 
honest compared with other pols. (We al- 
most believe him when he says he’s retiring 
to protect his family’s privacy.) This is be- 
cause the cash involved in political corrup- 
tion isn’t enough to flip for a kickoff. All the 
political contributions ever made by Arthur 
Andersen wouldn’t amount to one decent 
product endorsement deal. True, the World 
Series was thrown in 1919. But Arnold Roth- 
stein’s buying off a few members of the 
Chicago Black Sox can hardly be compared 
with Joe Kennedy’s buying off the entire state 
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of Illinois for 
his son Jack in 1960. 

Nor are jocks 
easy prey to li- 
bidinous tempta- 
tions with aides and 
interns. Monica Lew- 
insky may have looked 
like Catherine Zeta- 
Jones to a lard-butt who 
played saxophone in the 
school band. To even a re- 
lief pitcher on the Norfolk Tides, Monica 
would look like Elsie, the Borden’s cow. 

If you’re still not convinced that sports 
is a higher calling than politics, imagine the 
traffic going in the opposite direction. Bar- 
ney Frank on the balance beam. Strom 
Thurmond above the rim. Teddy Kennedy 
tending goal. (Actually, just as a proposi- 
tion in solid geometry, that might work.) 
Meanwhile, make Mike Tyson ambassador 
to France and you have im- 
proved the mental health and a 
physical fitness standards of 
European diplomacy ° 
and the WBC. 

“Public service,’ 
they call it; it 
sounds so noble. 
But participating 
in politics never 
saved a boy from re- 
form school. In terms 
of avoiding a life of 
crime, think how much better 
it would have been for Bill Clinton if he 
had been taken under the wing of Cus 
D’Amato instead of Senator Fulbright. 
Wellington said, “The battle of Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton.” No- 
body ever said, “The World Cup was won in 
the student council elections of St. Albans 
prep school.” 

Let’s go to the record books. Athletes 
who've become politicians lead their leagues. 
Former Buffalo Bills quarterback and nine- 
term congressman Jack Kemp is the first Re- 
publican to have had any new ideas since 
Abraham Lincoln. He was the only candidate 
on the 1996 presidential tickets who didn’t 
need a polygraph or Alzheimer’s medication. 
And, as Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, Kemp actually had a clue about 
what causes poverty (lack of money). 

Cooperstown inductee and Republican 
senator from Kentucky Jim Bunning pitched 
a perfect game for the Philadelphia Phillies. 
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He still throws a mean sidearm 

brushback at people trying to avoid 
responsibility and impinge on 
freedom. 
Seattle Seahawks Hall of Fame re- 
ceiver and former Oklahoma congress- 
man Steve Largent, who’s running for gov- 

ernor, is foursquare and upright. He’s 

a Christian conservative without 

the Tammy Faye luggage. If you 
happen to be a liberal, 
there’s onetime New 
York Knicks forward 
Bill Bradley with 
two championship 
rings and 18 years 
in the Senate. 

And pro athletes are 
smart—by politician stan- 
dards. The dumbest lineman in 
the NFL has memorized a play- Kemp 
book the size of the Federal budget, 

while the smartest politician in recent his- 

tory was too dumb to know when he’d 
had sex. Athletes are used to 
having their every move scru- 
tinized by the best reporters 
in the world. Sportswriters are 
better than political writers. Is 
this The New Republic you have 
in your hands? Compare a David 
Broder column with a column 
by my colleague Rick Reilly. 

Rick knows what he’s talking 

about. Nobody knows what 
Broder is talking about. Plus people 
actually read Rick Reilly. 

Finally there’s the simple 
matter of You’ve got game 
or you don’t. When George 
W. Bush and Dick Cheney 
and Donald Rumsfeld say 
theyll kick ass, they mean 
they’ll have other peo- 
ple, such as the Air 
Force and the Marine 
Corps, do it for them after 
elaborate planning and ex- 
tensive consultation with mil- 
itary allies. When Charles 
Barkley says he'll kick ass, 
he means he’ll take his 
own Gulfstream, fly to 
Baghdad, get in the face 
of some _ Republican 
Guards and plant his 
size-16 Nike on Sad- 
dam’s backboard. o 
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A Matter of Frozen Assets 
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An opty family feud is raging over what will happen to Ted Williams’ s remains 
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Quickly the news coverage of Ted Williams’s death 
turned from somber to gruesome. On July 6, the 
day after the Splendid Splinter succumbed to car- 
diac arrest in Inverness, Fla., at age 83 (page 44), 
his daughter from his first marriage, Bobby-Jo 
Williams Ferrell, 53, announced her intention to 
prevent her half-brother, John Henry Williams, 33, 
from freezing their father’s remains so that his DNA 
could be cloned and sold. On July 8 the Boston Her- 
ald reported that the former Red Sox great was al- 
ready frozen solid at The Alcor Life Extension Foun- 
dation in Scottsdale, Ariz. 

This is not the first time John Henry has been ac- 
cused of trying to profit from his father’s name. Ever 
since he took over Ted’s business affairs, 
starting in 1991, he has cut a swath 
through the memorabilia industry, wag- 
ing a one-man crusade against forged 
autographs and fake merchandise, an 
approach some of his critics allege was 
part of a plan to pump up the price of 
his own lines of collectibles. He has even 
feuded in the courts with his sister, Clau- 
dia, 29, whom he sued for selling 
$1.3 million worth of Williams- 
autographed bats to a collector. While 
several of John Henry’s business ventures have 
failed—including Grand Slam, a clearinghouse for 
Ted Williams memorabilia, and a website, hitter.net, 
which his father promoted during a Ted Williams 
tribute at the 1999 All-Star Game at Fenway Park 
by wearing a company hat ancl shirt—he still ped- 
dles Williamsiana through his new company, Green 
Diamond Sports. 

For now, John Henry isn’t talking. He has been 


SPORT “A lot of people might 
say what does that have to do 
with sport? Well, it takes things 
like determination, desire and 
patience to go around the world. 
It takes endurance and focus. 
And if you make a mistake, you 
could die.” —Evander Holyfield, 
former heavyweight champ 


NOTA SPORT “It would be a 
sport if you landed in the water 
and there were sharks. Then, 
you could see how fast you can 
swim to get away from them.” 
—Steve Kline, Cardinals reliever 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


SPORT? NOT A SPORT? 


SPORT “When you consider the 
inflated egos of pro athletes and 
all the hot air dispensed by 
Charles Barkley and Bill Walton, 
why shouldn't ballooning be a 
sport?” —Pat Williams, senior 
vice president, Orlando Magic 


ADIEU TO THE KID As the 
game grieved, John Henry 
(left, with Ted) kept mum. 


granted time off by the Gulf Coast 
Red Sox, the rookie league team 
that signed him on June 21 as a 
favor to his father, but for which 
he has not played in two weeks, 
since he sustained a rib injury in practice. Neither 
he nor his lawyer responded to repeated interview 
requests from SI. “They’ve asked me to keep it pri- 
vate,” says Dwight Hooper, who runs Hooper's Fu- 
neral Home in Hernando, Fla., where Williams’s 
body was sent after he was pronounced dead at Cit- 
rus Memorial Hospital. Hooper even refused to con- 
firm that the body had been shipped to Arizona, say- 
ing cryptically, “It may still be here” —Mark Beech 


NOT A SPORT “It’s a hobby 


Appleby, PGA golfer 


SPORT “Your physical limits 
are tested and it takes a lot 


David Niven and 
Cantinflas in Around 
the World in 80 Days 


SOLO BALLOONING AROUND THE WORLD 


taken to an extravagant, multi- 
million dollar level.” —Stuart 


Japan’s Takeru (Tsunami) 
Kobayashi, 24, in 12 minutes to 
win the 87th Nathan’s Famous 
Fourth of July Hot Dog Eating 
Contest. Last year the 5’ 6” I13- 
pounder ate 50 dogs for the win. 


45 Median age of major league 
baseball fans, according to 
Scarborough Research, a 
consumer market research firm. 
The company also determined the 
median age of NFL fans (43), 
NBA fans (41) and NHL fans (39). 


Jo 


500 Canton-area hotel 


rooms reserved by friends and 
relatives of Buffalo Bills 
quarterback Jim Kelly for his 
induction into pro football's 
Hall of Fame on Aug. 3, arecord 
for an inductee. 


24 Months on the market 
before Atlanta Braves outfielder 
Gary Sheffield’s four-year-old 

St. Petersburg house sold. Listed 
at $4.3 million, the property went 
for $2.8 million. 


i { Current FIFA ranking of the 
U.S. soccer team, equaling its 
highest ranking ever. The U.S. 
was also ranked [ith in May 1998. 


of determination and talent.” 
—Chamique Holdsclaw, forward, 
Washington Mystics 


NOTA SPORT “| can't s say it's a 

sport. | would call it more of an 
expedition, like Lewis and i 
Clark.” —Willy 1b; Ribbs, race 
car driver 


‘NOTASPORT “Ifit'sone guy, 

not a sport. If it’s a bunch of § uys 
racing, a sport, If they're racing. 
in a thunderstorm, then it’s a 
sport televised on Fox.” —Clint 
Mathis, U.S. soccer player 


Steve Fossett's world tour 
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BMW, Mercedes and Suzuki are all “Good.” 


Under the conditions of an IIHS 40-mph crash test, each of these SUVs received the highest overall rating. 


PEST CELE EO WG 


Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
40-mph Frontal Offset Crash Test* 


BMW XS5 3.0i (2001-2002) 


Mercedes ML 320 (1999-2002) $36,300 


Toyota 4Runner SR5 4WD (1996-2002) Acceptable $28,875 
Infiniti QX4 AWD (1997-2002) 535,550 
laisainiae 


Rating Scale: Good, Acceptable, Marginal, Poor Suzuki XL-7 Plus 


A 


$suzuUKL 


www.suzuki,com 


1-877-MY-SUZUKI 


Based on the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety’s 40-mph crash test, the Suzuki XL-7 received 
a higher rating than the Toyota 4Runner and was rated as well as the BMW X5 and the Mercedes M 
Class, receiving the highest overall rating of “good,” while costing thousands less. Equipped with 
4, front and rear crumple zones, a steel reinforced passenger compartment, and front seatbelt 


pretensioners, the Suzuki XL-7 is a safe and smart choice. 


*The IIHS indicates that its “frontal offset crash test into a deformable barrier is ere ally demanding of vehicle structure. The driver side hits the barrier, so a relatively 
small area of the vehicle's front-end structure must manage the crash energy” and “...tests shouldn't be compared among vehicles with large weight ditferences.” IIHS 
News Release, September 11, 2001. Vehicle performance is limited to the specific conditions of this IIHS laboratory test. ils test nme to all XL-7 2001 and 2002 
models. Suzuki does not vouch for the accuracy of any other IIHS data. Please see ee dealer for a complete list of vehicles rate the IIHS, and other information 
ea. the test. **2002 MSRPs according to Edmunds.com. MSRP on 2002 Suzuki XL-7 Plus 4WD with 5-spd. MT, excludes tax, title, registration and freight. These 
vehicles handle differently from ordinary ype cars. Federal law cautions to avoid sharp turns and abrupt maneuvers. Always wear your seatbelt. For specitic details, 
please read your owner's manual. ©2002 American Suzuki Motor Corporation. 


The Joy of Noodling 


THE 


A postcard from a place where folks fish with their bare hands 


Dear SCORECARD, 

Greetings from the third annual Catfish 

Noodling Tournament in Paul’s Valley, 

Okla. There are about 74 guys (and one woman, 

Kristy Watson) here hand-catching these giant catfish. I know: Ewww. Stand- 

ing neck-deep in the lake, a noodler feels around under rocks or logs until he, or she, 
finds a fish. Then the noodler shoves an arm down its throat, past rows of nasty teeth, 
grabs it through the gills and hoists it out of the water. A good noodler can do this with- 
out hurting the fish. This year’s winner, 65-year-old William Lawson of Paul’s Valley, 
noodled a 54-pounder that measured 4 feet long. (Good going, Bill, but I won’t 
shake your hand.) Afterward we went to the big catfish fry, at which we enjoyed live 
country-rock music and an appearance by a couple of genuine Miss Okie Noodlings. 
Now I, too, know the feeling of being stuffed to the gills. —Camille Bersamin 


FATHER, SON & HOLY GOAT 


Lately, hundreds of NASCAR fans 
have made pilgrimages to the tiny 
pit stop of Interlachen, Fla., to view 
Lil’ Dale, a 4-month-old Nubian 
goat with a marking on its right 
side in the shape of a 3, Dale Earn- 
hardt Sr.’s number. Says breeder 
Jerry Pierson, “I had one that more 
or less had the state of Idaho on 
her side, but | don’t know of any- 
body who's had anything like this.” 

Pierson’s farm is 75 miles from 
Daytona, where Earnhardt died 
in February 2001, which may ex- 
plain why the miracle marking 
is being associated with him 
instead of, say, Bronko Nagurski 
or Babe Ruth. 


SI FOR KIDS Fans of Dale Sr. and 
Jr. (above) flock to Lil’ Dale. 


34 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


NAME As manager, 
by the Atlantic League’s 
Atlantic City Surf, 
former Phillies pitcher 
Mitch (Wild Thing) 
Williams. Best known 
for giving up a World 
Series—winning home 
run to Toronto’s Joe 
Carter in 1993, 
Williams, 37, served as 
the Surf's pitching 
coach, as well as an 
occasional pitcher, 
before the hiring. 


L Jed By 
Ukrainian contender 
Wladimir Klitschko, 
heavyweight 
champion Lennox 
Lewis, to a game 

of chess. Klitschko, 
who holds a Ph.D. in 
physical education, 
has enlisted 
Professional Chess 
Association 
champion Garry 
Kasparov as his 
cornerman. “Never 
have two champions 
played chess before 
the fight,” says the 
39-1 Klitschko, who 
also wants to face 
Lewis in the ring. 


sleased From jail, 
in Ventura County, 
Calif., Hall of Fame 
running back Jim 
Brown, after serving 
less than four months 
of a six-month 
sentence for 
vandalizing his wife’s 
car in 1999. Brown, 
66, was originally 
sentenced to a year 
of domestic violence 
counseling, a $1,800 
fine and a choice of 
40 hours on a work 
crew or 400 hours of 
community service. 
When he refused 
counseling, Brown was 


ordered by a municipal 
court judge to serve the 
jail term. 


UIE Pete Gray, 87, 
who in 1945 played 77 
games for the St. Louis 
Browns despite having 
lost his right arm when 
he fell under a truck at 
age six. Baseball's 

most famous wartime 
replacement, Gray was 
acquired by the Browns 
for $20,000 after he 
was named MVP of the 
Southern Association 
while with the Memphis 
Chicks. Gray made his 


big league debut on 
April 18, 1945, and went 
| for 4in a 7-I win over 
Detroit. He finished the 
season with a .218 
batting average. (An 
outfielder, Gray would 
catch a fly, tuck his 
glove under his stump, 
roll the ball across his 
chest and throw.) Gray 
was sent down after the 
’45 season when 
players returned from 
military service; he 
played in the minors 
and for barnstorming 
teams into the 50s 
before retiring to 
Nanicoke, Pa. AI986 
television movie (A 
Winner Never Quits) 
was made about his life. 
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IF IT GOT 


YOU MIGHT HAVE TO MARRY IT. 


INTRODUCING THE NE 


Get close. Not burned? 


2002 WarrersLambert, a Pfizer company. All rights resecved, www. xtreme3.com 


Scorecard 


Adios, Tito? 


Q+A\ steve inwin 


Anearly retirement may be 
Félix Trinidad’s sweetest move 


A fighter’s retirement is like a Mark Twain 
death notice—most likely it’s greatly ex- 
aggerated. So we’re inclined to hold off 
on Félix (Tito) Trinidad’s 
boxing eulogy for the 
moment. The suspicion, 
here and elsewhere, is that 


MAMA RULES Trinidad’s 
mother, Garcia (left), 
implored her son to quit. 


last week’s announcement 
from Puerto Rico was ei- sidered an extension of 
ther a flash of frustration Don Félix’s severe will. In 


at being held out of real . fact it was his mother, Irma 
comeback fights or a negotiating ployto Garcia, who really pulled his strings, and 
get an immediate return match with mid- _ her influence cannot be discounted. Ever 
dleweight champion Bernard Hopkins, _ since he got thumbed badly during his 
the only man to beat him. 2000 destruction of Fernando Vargas, she 
Retire at 29? Just a year after he was _ has been agitating for her son’s retire- 
being touted as the best fighter, pound ment. Maybe he listened. 
for pound? Now that his paydays are top- If so, good for him. Fighters get ruined 
ping $10 million? And with talkofreturn chasing redemption, and maybe Trinidad 
bouts (and even bigger money) stillon understands that in the boxer’s world, 
the table? Pardon our suspicion. enough is never enough. Ask Evander Holy- 
Still, knowing that Mark Twain even- _ field. Maybe enough is titles in three weight 
tually did die (placing him once and for __ classes, a reputation for getting off the can- 
all beyond bon mot), we have to con- _vas and delivering devastation, a legacy of 
sider the possibility that Trinidad might _ straight-ahead craft that finally, in the last 
be different; that 21 title bouts, carrying _ few years, penetrated the language barri- 
him to hero status in his home country, er and made him nearly as popular here 
just might be enough, that one loss as in Puerto Rico. It should be enough. 


notwithstanding. Of course, that’s not to say we wouldn’t 
And itis possible. Trinidad, trained and —_ cover Hopkins-Trinidad II. 
managed by his father, was always con- —Richard Hoffer 


BURNING QUESTION 


HOW OLD IS THE OLD HIDDEN BALL TRICK? 


The infielder’s sleight of hand—which was attempted unsuccessfully by the Phillies 
last week—is at least as old as professional baseball, according to Bill Deane, a 
member of the Society for American Baseball Research. Though its origins are 
murky (“Even in the [9th century they were calling it ancient 
and moss-covered,” Deane says), the trick 
made its big league debut in the first year 
of the National League, on May 25, 1876: 
Chicago White Stockings legend Cap 
Anson was duped and caught off third base 
when Hartford Dark Blues shortstop Tom 
(Scoops) Carey concealed the ball, then 
fired it to third baseman Bob (Death 
to Flying Things) Ferguson. By 
Deane’s count it has been pulled 
off 140 times since, most recently 
by the Giants against the Dodgers, 
on June 26, 1999. 


», and—by crikey!—some of those are venomous. 


After spending the past decade wrestling 
crocodiles and dodging venomous 
snakes as the host of Animal Planet’s 
The Crocodile Hunter, 40-year-old Steve 
Irwin, a native of Queensland, Australia, 
makes his film debut on July 12 in The 
Crocodile Hunter: Collision Course. 


Sk: Is crocodile hunting a sport? 
Irwin: Absolutely not. 
Crocodile hunting is 
poaching, highly illegal, and 
anyone that shoots a 
crocodile will spend a long 
time behind bars. Crocodile 
poachers are the archenemy 
of Steve Irwin. 


Sk: In 2000 you were named R 
one of PEOPLE magazine’s “Not 
Sexiest Men. Has anyone 
suggested that your selection was a crock? 

Irwin: Yeah, all my mates in Australia. If you get up 
close to me, I’m certainly not a sexy bloke. The only 
way I get away with being on the big screen is with 
a crocodile in front of me. 

Sk: Have you ever met a crocodile that liked you? 


Irwin: Never. They all hate me. I rescue them and 
they hate me for it. But I guess that’s nature’s way. 


St: Who among today’s athletes would be great at 
rescuing crocs? 

Irwin: Marion Jones. She’s fast, and she’s got 
attitude, heart and speed. 


anal. 
a sexy bloke 


” 


$k What's your response to those who say you put a 
higher value on entertainment than on education and 
conservation? 

Irwin: They’ve got their heads jammed in a box of 
sand, mate. For the first time in history here’s two 
people [his wife, Terri, works alongside him] who 
stand up for wildlife and put their money where 
their mouth is and just promote conservation. They 
need to get a grip. 


SI: Your show appeared before the other so-called reality 
shows. Aren’t Survivor and Fear Factor for wimps? 
Irwin: Absolutely, mate. You can drop me in the 
Congo Basin or in the Sahara Desert, and I'd be fine. 
They wouldn’t stand a chance. 


Sk: Which is the more deadly species: Crocs or 
Hollywood studio executives? 
Irwin: I’ve only just run into Hollywood executives, 


At least with a croc, you know if you go near 
the water, the croc will strike you fast. These 
land sharks in Hollywood, you don’t know 

who they are. They’re camouflaged in black 

Armani suits. —Richard Deitsch 
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THE WEEK IN 


JULY 12-JULY 25 


FRIDAY 7/12 > OLN 9:30 AM > Tour de France: Stage € 
Grab some brie and a baguette. The Outdoor Life Network will show all 20 stages 
of the Tour, including this 199.5-km segment, which takes riders from Forges-les- 
Eaux to Alengon. 


SUNDAY 7/14 > NSC 2:30 PM > Tropican 
The El isn’t the only wild ride in the Windy City. Last year at the inaugural running 
of the Tropicana 400, rookie Kevin Harvick won before a sellout crowd of 85,000 


at Chicagoland Speedway. 
>> DON’T MISS 
FRIDAY 7/19 > TV LAND 9 PM 


he Love Boat 

In a1979 episode titled 
“The Designated Lover,” 
then Yankees slugger 
Reggie Jackson (showing 


his acting range by playing 

Reggie Jackson) falls for os 

an obsessed fan played by ea | 

Telma Hopkins. Welcome a “ { } 


; 5 Rete 5 
aboard, Mr. October! a Actiandackaonl 


MONDAY 7/15 > ESPN 7:30 PM > 200 2 WNBA All-Star Game 
Expect Washington's MCI Center to arlipt with a rousing ovation for the best 
player in the nation’s capital (sorry, MJ)—but only if Mystics All-Star forward 


Chamique Holdsclaw’s injured left ankle heals in time. 


THURSDAY 7/18-SUNDAY 7/21 > THURSDAY ESPN 8 
ABC 9 AM, SUNDAY ABC 8 AM > British Open 
Halfway home to the immortal Grand Slam, the Tiger Woods Tour hits Muirfield, 
with its shifting winds and fast, narrow fairways. 


AM, FRIDAY ESPN 8 AM, SATURDAY 


SATURDAY 7/20 > HEO 9:30 PM > Vernon Forrest vs. Sugar Shane Mosley) 
Forrest (34-0, 26 KOs) shocked the boxing world last janine with a Tdeciion over 
Mosley (38-1, 35 KOs) to claim the WBC welterweight title. This is the rematch. 


You DON'T ay 10 BE: 1G-AIR-CHAMPION= 
USING CONVENTIONAL-TRAINING METHODS, 


See what it takes to"be a cl pion aes years sGreatm - 
Outdoor Games. "Watch.to} : 


JULY-20- 23 ON i 


greatoutdoorgames.com 


>With Tiger Woods out of the Western Open with 
the flu, the LPGA seemed poised to seize the golf TV 
spotlight last weekend. Unfortunately NBC’s 
production of the U.S. Women’s Open was as under 
the weather as Tiger. Start with the distinct lack of 
enthusiasm in the voices of Dan Hicks and Johnny 
Miller: Perhaps the announcing team had a 
hangover of sorts after covering a raucous men’s 
U.S. Open. But there’s no excuse for NBC’s not 
using innovations like the computer-animated hole 
flyover and the Swing-View technology that were 
staples of the men’s Open coverage. Network 
executives moan 
about low ratings for 

women’s golf, but if U N D = R 
they don’t take the on 
sport seriously, why 
should viewers? 


>The Fox NASCAR >Tee up the LPGA 
team of Mike Joy, >» NASCAR Nastiness 
Larry McReynolds and »It’s Fox's Ball Game 


Darrell Waltrip jelled 
into an entertaining group in their second season. 
Still, they should not shy away from reporting on ugly 
incidents, as they did during last week’s Pepsi 400, 
when the trio made no comment about fans at 
Daytona showering the track with debris after the 
race ended under a controversial yellow flag. 


»Fox cried foul back in April when mlb.com launched 
Condensed Games, which allows fans to watch a 
scaled-down version of every game from the previous 
day on their computers for a $4.95 seasonal fee. 

The network is paying MLB $2.5 billion over six 
years for exclusive rights. Fox claimed that the 
service, which shows the final pitch from every at 
bat and reduces an average game to eight minutes, 
would undermine the deal by providing an alternative 
to TV. The result? While Condensed Games has 
attracted 130,000 subscribers, Fox’s ratings are up 
slightly from last year. —dJohn O'Keefe 


ONVT AL 


SPORTS 


ACTRESS Jordana Brewster, Derek Jeter’s lat- 
est flame, is both beautiful and well-bred. The 
22-year-old is the daughter of former Brazilian 
model Maria Joao, who appearec| on the Jan. 16, 
1978, cover of SI’s swimsuit issue, and the grand- 
daughter of Kingman Brewster, who was the 
president of Yale (at which Brewster is a stu- 
dent) from 1963 to 1977. Last week Brewster, 
who spent three years 
on As the World Turns 
and starred in The Fast 
and the Furious, helped 


One of the biggest hearts in sports got a checkup on July 4 as 

Lance Armstrong, winner of the last three Tours de France, took 
a prerace medical exam in Luxembourg. Two days later Armstrong won the individual 
time trial that opened this year’s race. If the 30-year-old Armstrong leads the pack come 
duly 28 in Paris, he'll become the first American to win cycling’s premier race four times. 


Jeter celebrate his 28th 
birthday at Flow, a club 
in SoHo; the bash 
landed her in the New 
York tabloids. “It defi- 
nitely looks like the 
game is on; an uniden- 
tified source breathlessly 
told the Daily News after 
Jeter and Brewster 
danced the night away. 


Is Heather Mitts, a de- 
fender for the WUSA’s 
Philadelphia Charge, 
“the Anna Kournikova 
of soccer”? Well, Mitts has never won a tennis 
tournament, but that’s probably not what 
Philadelphia Magazine had in mind when 
it christened her that and put her on the 
cover of its Philly’s sexiest singles issue 
dressed in a $3,000 low-cut, see-through 
black Versace dress. Mitts, a 24-year- 
old Cincinnati native, has also climbed 
to the top of Playboy.com’s “WUSA’s 
Sexiest Soccer Player” poll, taking 46% 
of the 42,521 votes. “It was a shock- 
er,’ says Mitts, who insists that she 
would rather be a model soccer pléay- 
er than a model, period. “My main 
goal right now is to make the World 
Cup and Olympic teams,” she says. “All the 
other stuff is just extra” 


Hicham El Guerrouj may hold the world 
record in the mile (3:43.13), but can the 
speedy Moroccan keep up with the Joneses? 


40 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
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Or, more to the point, can he keep up with 
Marion Jones for one lap of the track? On 
June 27, while both superstars were in Oslo 
for the Bislett Games, El G challenged MJ at 
a press conference to a 400-meter match race. 
Jones, the reigning Olympic 100- and 200- 
meter champion, has a best 400-meter time 
of 49.59 seconds. El Guerrouj says his best 
400 is 49.0. The challenge, which Jones has 
yet to accept, has track’s Internet chatrooms 
buzzing. 


= Has the humbling defeat he suffered at the 
hands of Lennox Lewis produced a softer, gen- 
tler Mike Tyson? Maybe. When Miami Heat 
guard Jimmy Jackson married entertainment 
manager Shawnee Simms last week before 
500 guests at the Wieuca Road Baptist 
Church in Buckhead, Ga., it was Iron 
Mike who gave the bride away. 
While Boyz Il Men performed at 
the ceremony, we can only 
hope that they didn’t sing 
their hit End of the Road 
within earshot of Tyson. 


== <THEYSA 


= If you think Oscar gift bags spoil the Acade- 
my Award presenters rotten (more than $20,000 
worth of items), check out some of the booty 
that ESPN showered on its presenters and nom- 
inees at the July 10 ESPY Awards in Hollywood: 
A certificate to Amadeus Spa, a suite for a week- 


THIS WEEK'S SIGN OF THE 


Michael Jackson was named 
an honorary director of the 
Exeter City soccer club, a 
third-division English team 
whose cochairman is spoon- 
bending psychic Uri Geller. 


end at an Ian Schrager hotel of their choice, a 
one-year bicoastal gym membership, a Sony 
PlayStation 2 and exclusive releases of 989 sports 
games, and a year’s supply of Jamba Juice were 
among the $10,000 worth of gratis goodies. 


DREW GOODEN 


First-round draft pick of the Memphis Grizzlies, 

when asked about visiting Graceland: “I didn’t 
even know Elvis was from Memphis. I thought 

he was from Tennessee.” 
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Making seamless connections with your business partners helps you team up 
in new and powerful ways. .NET connected software from Microsoft links your systems with those 
of outside companies, regardless of existing platforms or programming languages. So now, data and 
ideas flow freely between organizations, which allows for unprecedented collaboration and opens the 
door to new partnership opportunities. That’s one degree of separation. That’s business with .NET. 
Find out how .NET connected software can help you forge closer connections with your partners. 


Go to microsoft.com/enterprise 


Dollar Rent A Car wanted to let potential partners directly access its mainframe- 
based reservation system via the Internet. Using .NET connected software from 
Microsoft, they built an interface application that has already produced thousands 
of new reservations and millions of dollars in additional revenue. 


© 2002 Microsoft Corporation. All rights reserved. Microsoft is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. The names 
of actual companies and products mentioned herein may be the trademarks of their respective owners. 


QUALITY CHECKS: 29,994 


THE 2003 NISSAN MAXIMA. stitch-seam consistency inspections. 7-speaker sound reviews. Heat, ventilation and 

cooling surveys. Fit and finish analyses. Dynamic braking and acceleration evaluations over a test oon Etc.,etc. As pleasing as the Maxima is to 

your eyes, rest assured it was even more agreeable to the eyes, ears, fingers and laser measuring devices of the Nissan Quality Assurance Group. : . 
To conduct your very own inspection, click NissanDriven.com or dial 800-235-8880. The Nissan Maxima. CARS LIKE IT: O DRIVEN. 
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WE HAVENT STOPPED TESTING IT SINCE IT 
EMERGED FROM THE SWAMP IN 1965. 


The first test came when dehydrated Florida 
Gators football players tired in the sweltering 
heat of the stadium called The Swamp. When 
university doctors created a carbohydrate- 
electrolyte beverage to keep the Gators 
properly hydrated, they became a fourth 


quarter team. Naturally, it was called Gatorade. 


That was just the beginning. In the late 60s 
and early ’70s, NBA, MLB,"™ and NFL teams 
actually started asking for Gatorade. 
It hydrated athletes on championship benches 
through the ’80s and ’90s. And the proving 
continues, from youth sidelines through college 


to the World Series® and the Super Bowl. 


-DR. BOB MURRAY, Ph.D. 
Director, Gatorade Sports 
Science Institute 


-ALBERT 


Florida Gators Mascot 


We've tested thousands of athletes at 
the Gatorade Sports Science Institute, 
making Gatorade the most researched 
sports drink in the world. To make sure 
nothing hydrates athletes better, we haven't 
stopped testing it since the first Gators 
drank it in 1965. And we probably never will. 


Scorecard 


Faces in the Crowd 


Matt Handlon, vatparaiso, inp. 

Baseball 

Matt, a senior pitcher and leftfielder at Valparaiso High, was 
named MVP of the Duneland Conference in baseball, with a 
10-1 pitching record and .358 batting average. He had also been 
named MVP in football and basketball this season. 


Emily Watts, MANCHESTER, MD. 

Swimming 

Watts, 35, won the 28.5-mile Manhattan Island Marathon Swim, 
She circled Manhattan in 7:46:10, beating a field of nine male 
and five female swimmers. She also finished ahead of the seven 
relay teams that competed in the 21st annual event. 


Andra Manson, BReNHAM, TEXAS 

Track and Field 

Andra, a senior at Brenham High, won two national high jump 
competitions. He won the Golden West Invitational with a jump 
of 7' 4" and then two weeks later took the USA Junior Nationals 
with a jump of 7' 2'4". 


Bea Bielik, vatey sTREAM, N.Y. 

Tennis 

Bielik, a junior at Wake Forest, was named 2002 player of the 
year by the Intercollegiate Tennis Association. She went 35-2 for 
the year and won the NCAA individual title, setting a record in 
the championship tournament for fewest games lost (21). 


Michael Hafenbrack Il, yutan, nes. 

Weightlifting 

Michael, a junior at Yutan High, set three meet records for the 114- 
pound weight class and 16-17 age group at the Teen/Junior National 
Powerlifting Championships. He set marks for the squat (341 
pounds), dead lift (394 pounds) and total lifted (916 pounds). 


Billy Stewart, Devon, Pa. 

Golf 

Stewart, 18, won the Philadelphia Amateur Championship 8 and 7 
in a 36-hole match-play final at the Riverton (N.J.) Country Club. 
He became only the second player as young as 18 to win the event 
in its 102-year history and the first to do so since 1949. 


Brittany Evans, EAST BEND, N.C. 

Softball 

Brittany, a junior righthander at Forbush High, tied a state-single- 
game record by striking out 29 batters, during a 14-inning game 
against Ashe County High. Brittany finished the season 16-1 with 
a 0.22 ERA. She led her team to the 2-A state softball title. 


is ‘in you? 


for more of the story, www.gatorade.com ee 
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arewell, 
Teddy 


alleame 


With the death of 
Ted Williams, the author 
reflects on encounters with 
the Splendid Splinter 
over half a century 


by: LELGH MONTVILLE 


| ee < THE KID In May ‘4I the brash basher already had his sights trained on the .400 mark, —————_—~ 


IN MEMORIAM 


If you grew up watching Ted Williams hit a base- 
ball, well, you simply kept watching, even after he 
stopped hitting. That was the way it was. From the 
day he arrived at Fenway Park in Boston in 1939 
as a slender 20-year-old outfielder with a swing 
for the ages until last Friday, when he died of car- 
diac arrest in Inverness, Fla., at age 83, he was 
part of your life. € As years passed, he might have 
changed, and you might have changed, and times 
might have changed, but he always was a fasci- 
nating character. He was a superstar before the 
word was invented. He was a man’s man, icon of all 
icons. Watch? You had to watch. ¢ At least I did... . 


Ted 1 The postcard from Ted Williams came to 80 Howe Street, New Haven, Conn., 
on a late summer day in 1953. That’s the best I can figure. I tried, just now, to pull the 
card carefully from the lined, loose-leaf notebook page on which I had glued it ap- 
parently 49 years ago, but the postmark was lost in the process. 

I say the late summer of 1953 because that was when I was an autograph demon. 
Most of the other cards in my old notebook—George Kell, Maurice (Mickey) McDer- 
mott, Jimmy Piersall, a bunch of forgotten Boston Red Sox names—have postmarks 
from the summer of 1953. I was on the case in 1953. I was 10 years old. 

I lived in a six-story apartment house, an only child, and I somehow discovered, 
alone in my bedroom, that if you wrote to your athletic idols, they sometimes wrote 
back. I was a writing fool. My basic message on a penny postcard was “Dear So-and- 
So, I am your biggest fan! You are great! Please send me your autograph!” I finished 
with my name and address, sent out the card and waited with the anticipation and 
faith of a trout fisherman on the banks of a fast-running brook on a Sunday morn. 

The arrival of the mail every day became true adventure. I would riffle through the 
bills and the circulars, the grown-up and the mundane, looking and looking until one 
magical day ...a postcard from Ted Williams. 

He was the biggest fish of all. I might not remember the exact date his postcard ar- 
rived, but I remember the feeling. Even now I can’t think of another piece of mail that 
has made me feel happier, not college acceptances nor good reports from doctors, 
nothing. The Ted Williams postcard was unadulterated bliss, wholly equivalent to a 
letter straight from heaven. Better. Straight from Fenway Park. 

I had never seen a major league player in person, had never been to a major league 
stadium, had never seen a major league game. Television hadn’t arrived at my house. 


RICHARD MEEK 


FULL SWING The 37-year-old Williams flashed classic form in ’55, batting .356. 


as For more on Ted Williams's life, including past SI stories and covers, video features and a photo gallery, go to cnnsi.com. 
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Williams was a mythical figure, a creation 
of radio words and black-and-white news- 
paper pictures. He had the purity of 
Sir Lancelot, the strength of Paul Bunyan, 
the tenacity of, say, Mighty Mouse. Dis- 
tance, to be sure, made heroes much more 
heroic than they ever can be today. 
Williams had returned from the Korean 
War that July. He was almost 35 years old. 
He had been flying F-9 Panther jets for a 
year in Korea, fighting the Communists in 
their sneaky MiGs. He was back, and he 
was hitting as well as ever: a .407 average in 
the final 37 games of the season, 13 homers, 
a .901 slugging percentage. He could do 
anything, everything. He was number 9. 
He was the Kid, Teddy Ballgame, the 
Splendid Splinter. He hated to wear a tie! (I 


48 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


GLORY DAYS Williams was greeted by 

DiMaggio (5) after his walk-off homer in 
the 1941 All-Star Game; seven years later 
he was still honing his bats and his craft. 


hated to wear a tie!) He was invincible. 

I remember staring at the postcard for 
hours. Had he actually signed it? No 
doubt. The blue ink was a different color 
from the rest of the black-and-white card. 
On the front of the card was a black-and- 
white picture of Williams finishing a 
swing. His eyes seemed to be following a 
baseball he had just hit, probably into the 
bullpen in right. He seemed focused, se- 
rious, divine. I imagined him reading my 
own card by his locker, thinking about me. 
Should he reply? He could tell by my writ- 


ing that I was an honest kid, a hard work- 
er in school, obeyed my parents. Of course 
he should reply. I could see him pulling 
out this postcard from a special place, tak- 
ing out his pen, 

“Capital T;’ he wrote, with a big flour- 
ish, “e-d. Capital W,” another flourish, 
“j-I-l-i-a-m-s.” He dotted the 7s high. 

“You know,’ an older sportswriter told 
me a number of years later, “he never signed 
any of that stuff. The clubhouse guy, Johnny 
Orlando, his buddy, signed everything. John- 
ny Orlando could sign Ted Williams’s name 
better than Ted Williams could” 

I look at the postcard now. I somehow 


NINE NUMBERS for NUMBER 9 
have kept it through college, through mar- Remarkable statistics tell part of the story of Ted Williams’s remarkable career 
riage, divorce, changes of jobs, changes of ] 
residence. Forty-nine years. 

I don’t know. Johnny Orlando? 

I think Ted might have made an excep- 
tion. Just once. 


521 Career home runs, including one, in [960, on his final at bat, placing 
Williams 12th on the major league list (along with Willie McCovey). His total 

ranks sixth in the American League, eighth among outfielders, fourth among 
lefthanded batters (also with McCovey), second among leftfielders and No. | 


Ted 2 The sound of his voice preced- among Ree Peeve. 


ed him. Or at least that’s what I remember. 


The year must have been 1978. Or 1,839 Career runs batted in, good for [2th on the alltime list. Williams 
maybe ”79. The Red Sox clubhouse at Chain led his league in RBIs four times and had a career-high 159 in 1949, the second 
O’ Lakes Park in Winter Haven, Fla., was of his two MVP seasons. 
divided into two rooms. The smaller room 
Was reeeky ed for selected veterans and the 2,654 Career hits. Although he never had 200 hits in a season, Williams 
coaching staff. They shared the space with is one of only three major leaguers (the others: Babe Ruth and Rickey 


Henderson) to get 2,500 hits and 2,000 
walks, finishing with 2,019 bases on balls. 


11 Years in which Williams drew at 
least 100 walks. Only Ruth 
accomplished this feat more times (13). 
Williams is one of only three men to 
walk {60 times in a season and the only 
one to have done it twice. 


483 Career on-base percentage, 
highest in history. Williams led his league 
in this stat 12 times, including in 1941, 
when he set the major league single- 
season record of .55!. In 57, at age 39, 
he had the fifth best on-base percentage 
ever (.526). 


.634 Career slugging percentage, 
second only to Ruth’s .690. Williams led 
his league nine times in this category. 


801 Career games missed while in 
military service. During 1952 and ’53, 
Marine captain Williams flew 39 missions 
in Korea, including one that ended ina 
crash landing of his jet. Earlier he had 
missed the ’43, ’44 and ’45 seasons while 
serving as a pilot in World War Il. 


2,909 Career games that Williams 
might have played had he not lost those 
nearly five seasons to military service. 
Assuming average performance, he would 
have ended up with 2,332 RBls and 
2,583 walks—both records—657 home 
runs and 3,383 hits. 


| 


60 Full seasons since Williams batted 

A06—the last time anyone has batted .400 
or better over a full season. His career .344 
average ranks eighth. —David Sabino 
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TED WILLIAMS + 1918-2002 


SS 


a pair of enormous washing machines. The 
machines were at work, taking out the 
stains from another spring training day. I 
was a sportswriter now, working for a 
Boston newspaper. 

“Tell me this?’ the new voice said, loud, 
very loud. “What detergent do you use to 
clean these uniforms?” 

Everybody turned toward the noise be- 


“Tide,” an equipment man said. “We use 
Tide.” 

“Now why do you use Tide?” the voice 
boomed. “Is it better than all the other de- 
tergents? Is it cheaper? Is there some se- 
cret ingredient? Why do you use Tide?” 

The fun began. Somehow I had never 
been in the same room with Ted Williams, 
never had talked to him, never had been 


tor. For a number of years he had skipped 
the rituals of the baseball spring and gone 
off to fish for salmon or bonefish or do what- 
ever he did, but for some reason he’d de- 
cided to return for this season. He would 
show up every morning in his old Ford sta- 
tion wagon, identifiable by the IF GUNS 
ARE OUTLAWED, ONLY OUTLAWS WILL 
HAVE GUNS sticker on the rusty bumper. 


HE WAS TANNED AND ROBUST, LOOKING AS IF HE HAD 
RETURNED FROM THE HIGH SEAS OR THE DEEP WOODS. 


cause there was no alternative. There he 
was, Ted, himself, huge, instantly domi- 
nating his surroundings. He was wearing a 
Hawaiian shirt. He would have been 59 
years old. Maybe 60. He was tanned and 
robust, looking as if he had just returned 
from the high seas or the deep woods. A 
pair of sunglasses hung from his neck on a 
piece of fishing line. 


around him. Would he fill out the picture 
I'd had in my head for so long? Or would 
he—like so many famous figures encoun- 
tered without their press agents and 
handlers—be a mean-spirited disappoint- 
ment? What? At first glance I had to say he 
looked like John Wayne. He talked like John 
Wayne. He was John Wayne. 

He was on the scene as a hitting instruc- 


He would change into his uniform and 
head to the minor league complex. 

“What's your name?” he would ask some 
kid in a batting cage. “Get over here. Where 
are you from? Mississippi? Let’s see what 
you're doing here.” 

He would jump from the cart, adjust the 
kid’s stance. He would take the bat, 
squeeze it hard, swing with emphasis. See? 
Pow! He would talk baseball, baseball, 
more baseball, laying out hypothetical con- 
frontations between pitcher and batter, 
each ball and strike forcing the pitcher to 
alter his strategy, so that at 3 and 2 he had 
to come in with a fastball, and, oh, broth- 
er, here it comes. Pow! The kid from Mis- 
sissippi would return to work looking 
slightly dazed. 

I stood with other members of the new 
generation of the Knights of the Keyboard, 
Williams’s term for his longtime adver- 
saries in the press box. I listened to his de- 
clarations. (If you were anywhere in the 
state of Florida, you couldn’t avoid them.) 
I did the obligatory Ted-is-here column. 

He was charming and frank. He actual- 
ly listened to the questions, actually 
thought out the answers. He laughed eas- 
ily in large sonic booms. The writers who 
had tormented him during his career, 
Colonel Dave Egan and Mel Webb and the 
rest, were dead. The torment also was dead. 
The uncomfortable star, sensitive to all crit- 
icism, spitting in the direction of the clack- 
ing typewriters, was long gone. Williams 
wore his advancing age as if it were a 
bathrobe and slippers. He couldn’t care less 
what anyone wrote. 

He would pose for pictures with a daily 
stream of worshipers, penitents, strangers. 


ANOTHER ANGLE A Hall of Fame 
fisherman, Williams relished off-season 
outings like this sailfishing jaunt in 1956. 
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(“You gonna take that lens cap off before 
ya take the shot?” he would bellow. “Here, 
let me do it”) He would argue with anyone 
about politics, sports, detergents, anything. 
He would question. He would tell stories. 
He would interact, hour after hour. There 
was a liveliness about him that was differ- 
ent from the ordinary. He was larger than 
larger-than-life, if that makes any sense. 
He was Ted Williams, and he knew who 
he was. He played his own role. Himself. 

The highlight of the spring came when 


for the three weeks of spring training. “Is 
he always .. . Ted?” 

“Always,” Lindia said. “You go with Ted, 
anything can happen.” 

Lindia told a story: In one of Williams’s 
last seasons as a player, the Red Sox trained 
in Scottsdale, Ariz. Lindia went out to visit. 
One day, an off day, Williams said they 
should take a ride. They drove to the far 
edge of the town and went to a seedy motel. 
Williams directed Lindia to a certain room 
at the back. Lindia had no idea what was 


HIGH HONOR In Korea (above, in 1952), 

Marine pilot Williams once courted death 
by crash-landing rather than ejecting and 
risking a possible career-ending injury. 


greatest hitters in the history of baseball. ’m 
the one who’s supposed to break the tie. I 
couldn’t hit a baseball for a million dollars.” 

On one of the last days of training camp, 
I went to dinner with my young family at 
one of those steak houses with an all-you- 
can-eat salad bar. My son was five years 


AT FIRST GLANCE I HAD TO SAY HE LOOKED LIKE JOHN WAYNE. 
HE TALKED LIKE JOHN WAYNE. HE WAS JOHN WAYNE. 


he set up a public tennis match against Carl 
Yastrzemski, then the Red Sox’ elder states- 
man. He didn’t just challenge Yastrzemski 
to the match, he promoted it for an entire 
week. He told the world. Time, date, place, 
probable outcome (a huge Williams win). 
When the great day came—Yastrzemski, 21 
years Williams’s junior, won easily, mak- 
ing the big man move too much and lurch 
for shots—there must have been 1,000 peo- 
ple surrounding one of those apartment- 
complex courts, all to see an event that 
Williams simply invented. 

“Ts he always like this?” I asked Joe Lin- 
dia, a guy from Providence who was 
Williams’s driver, old friend and roommate 


happening. Williams knocked on the door. 
An old man, looking as seedy as the motel 
itself, answered. “Joe, Williams said. “Say 
hello to Ty Cobb” 

They went into the room with Cobb. A 
bottle of whiskey was opened. Cobb and 
Williams talked baseball for a number of 
hours. Cobb, it seemed, had one theory 
about hitting. It was directly opposite to 
Williams’s theory. The argument became 
intense. The two men were shouting at each 
other. They looked as if they might come to 
blows. “Look, I know how we can settle 
this,’ Williams finally said. “Ty, you say one 
thing. I say another. Joe, what do you say?” 

“Funny, huh?” Lindia said. “The two 


old. Maybe six. I guided him to the salad 
bar to fill up his plate. On the way back to 
the table, I noticed Williams was in a 
booth with four or five people. Lindia was 
one of them. I was going to keep going, 
but Lindia waved and said hello. I waved 
back. Williams looked and saw my son. 

“Hey,” he said in that loud voice, “that’s 
a great-looking kid” 

My son had no idea who the man was. 
He smiled. 

“T mean he’s exceptional,’ Williams said, 
even louder now. “A great-looking kid.” 

I could feel the eyes of everyone in the 
restaurant turning in my direction. It was 
like one of those “My broker says . . .” com- 
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EVER IN THE ZONE 


The perspicacious perfectionist mapped his hits down to the percentage point 


In 1968 Ted Williams and SI senior ed- 
itor John Underwood wrote a five-part 
series for this magazine, which became 
the basis for the 1969 book My Turn at 
Bat. In the fifth installment, “Science of 
Batting,’ Underwood introduced 
Williams’s chart (above) of the hitting 
zone with the accompanying text. 


... Williams’ first rule of hitting was to 
get a good ball to hit. He learned down to 
percentage points where those good balls 
were. The box shows his particular pref- 
erences, from what he considered his 
“happy zone’*—where he could hit .400 or 
better—to the low outside corner—where 
the most he could hope to bat was .230. 
Only when the situation demands it, says 


Williams, should a hitter go for the low- 
percentage pitch. Since some players are 
better high-ball hitters than low-ball hit- 
ters, or better outside than in, each batter 
should work out his own set of percent- 
ages. But more important, each should 
learn the strike zone, because once pitchers 
find a batter is going to swing at bad 
pitches he will get nothing else. The strike 
zone 1s approximately seven balls wide (al- 
lowing for pitches on the corners). When a 
batter starts swinging at pitches just two 
inches out of that zone (shaded area), he 
has increased the pitcher’s target from ap- 
proximately 44 square feet to about 5% 
square feet—an increase of 37%. Allow a 
pitcher that much of an advantage, says 
Williams, and you will be a .250 hitter. 


mercials. People were looking at Williams, 
then staring at my son. People were nod- 
ding their heads in agreement. Yes, a great- 
looking kid. My son. 

“Looks like he’d be a pretty good hitter?’ 
someone at the table suggested. 

“T don’t give a s--- about that,’ Williams 
said, loudest voice yet. “I’m just saying he’s 
a great-looking kid. Look at him.” 

It was a moment. My son is 30 years old, 
and I still talk to him, maybe once a year, 
about what happened. He rolls his eyes. 


Ted 3 The idea was that Ted was going 
to be dead pretty soon. That was what the 
producer said. Ted was going to hit his 
80th birthday in a couple of weeks, he’d 
had the three strokes, he was half blind, 
and he didn’t get around much, didn’t sub- 
mit to many interviews. Anything could 
happen, you know. This might be the last 
television interview he ever would do. 
This was the summer of 1998. I was the 
interviewer. I showed up with two cam- 
eramen and the producer around noon on 
the appointed day at Williams’s house in 
Hernando, Fla. The house was relatively 
new, part of the Citrus Hills development, 
which featured a bunch of streets named 
after former Red Sox players and officials. 
It wasn’t the kind of house you would 
imagine for Williams. There was a com- 
mercial aspect here, a lack of dignity. 
Buzz Hamon, then the director at the 
Ted Williams Museum and Hitters Hall of 
Fame, also located on the Citrus Hills prop- 
erty, briefed us on what to expect. There 
would be 30 minutes, no more than 45, 
with Williams. His attention would wan- 
der after that. He would be ready for his 
afternoon nap. He had a cook and an aide 
who helped him. Hamon said it had been a 
tough stretch for Williams. Not only had 
the strokes affected him, virtually all his 
friends had died. Joe Lindia had died. 
Williams’s longtime companion, Louise 
Kaufman, had died. His dog had died. He 
pretty much had outlasted his generation. 
I feared the worst. When Williams came 
into the den, where we had set up our 
lights, he was using a walker and was 
helped by the aide. He was shrunken, frail. 
The robust character of 20 years earlier 
was gone. The baseball god of 40, 50 years 
ago was long gone. He was helped into the 
easy chair and landed with a grateful thud. 
And he was wonderful. 
I have a copy of the tape. From the core 
of that besieged and worn-out body, Ted 
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TED WILLIAMS - 1918-2002 


Williams emerges. The voice is still loud, 
challenging, authoritative. It’s him. His 
right hand might wander, almost out of 
control, and he might dab now and then 
at a little saliva coming from the side of his 
mouth, but he’s funny and definitive and 
in charge. 

I have my little list of questions, but they 
are mere starting points. He drives the con- 
versation wherever he wants it to go. ’'m 
only along for the ride. “Oh, brother. . . . 
Now here’s something interesting! Glad 


new pitch. He talks about hitting against 
the Williams shift, stepping back an inch 
or two from the plate to be able to punch 
the inside pitch to left. He talks about fly- 
ing in Korea in the squadron of future as- 
tronaut John Glenn. He talks... and then 
he stops. 

“You've got enough,” he says. “Bye.” 

Just like that. Fifty-one minutes, 22 sec- 
onds. Exactly. 

The tape doesn’t show the conversation 
after the interview was finished. He talked 


“You know where you could put that 
hat; Williams said. 

He asked me who my boss was. I said I 
had a lot of them. He asked who was the 
biggest boss, the boss of all the bosses. I said 
I guessed Ted Turner was the biggest boss. 
This was a CNN deal. 

“Well, you tell Ted Turner that Ted Ball- 
game would like some remuneration, 
O.K.2” Williams said. “Tell Ted that Ted 
would like something he could fold and 
put in his pocket. You know?” 


“I NEVER REALIZED HOW MUCH .400 WOULD MEAN TO MY 
LIFE,’ HE SAID. “I THOUGHT SOMEONE ELSE WOULD DO IT.” 


you brought that up! . . . Oh, that’s 
in all the books. Go read about 
it.... Where are you from? This is 
inside stuff you're getting, buddy:” 

He talks about fishing with 
Bobby Knight in Russia. He talks 
about how he thinks George Will 
knows a lot politically but not too 
much “baseballically.”” He talks 
about Joe Jackson and how he 
should be in the Hall of Fame, 
damn it! He talks about Mark 
McGwire, loves Mark McGwire, 
talks about Nomar Garciaparra, 
loves Nomar, talks about Joe 
DiMaggio and Willie Mays and 
Ken Griffey Jr., loves Ken Griffey Jr. 

He takes a myth and deflates it. 
Remember the old story about the 
final doubleheader in 1941, when 
he could have finished with a .400 
average simply by sitting out? The 
story is that manager Joe Cronin 
gave him the option, and Williams 
scoffed. Sit it out? He played the 
two games, went six for eight, fin- 
ished at .406. He upheld the sanc- 
tity of the game, something no one 
would do in modern, stat-conscious times. 
Wasn't that how it went? Yes, but... . 

“T never thought about sitting out; he 
says. “Not once. But I gotta say this. I didn’t 
realize how much .400 would mean to my 
life. I mean it had happened only 11 years 
before I did it, and I thought someone else 
would do it pretty soon. I felt there cer- 
tainly would be other .400 hitters. I said 
that. Always said that. Now here it is, 50, 
60 years later.” 

He talks about hitting the slider, invent- 
ed during the middle of his career. That 


informally for another 10 or 15 minutes. 
He was lively, friendly. He was funny. He 
took out the needle. “This isn’t a paid in- 
terview, is it?” he said. “There’s no money 
for this. Right?” 

I said there wasn’t. No. 

“Well, I enjoyed it, and I’d do it again? 
Williams said, “but the next time there 
should be a little remuneration. Do you 
know what I mean? Remuneration. Some 
compensation.” 

“Maybe we could send you a hat; I 
suggested. 


ELDER STATESMAN At 80, Williams was still the Kid at heart. 


I said that since this was an in- 
terview to celebrate his 80th birth- 
day, maybe we could work some- 
thing out, come back for his 100th. 
He laughed. He said, Ha, if we were 
back for that, he would do that in- 
terview for free. Ha. For sure. 

The good news was that he 
didn’t die soon after that day. The 
interview was far from his last. 
Within a year he seemed to be 
everywhere. He was the lead char- 
acter in all celebrations for the 
Team of the Century. He was at 
the 1999 All-Star Game at Fenway. 
He was at Cooperstown. He was 
at the Yogi Berra Museum in 
Montclair, N.J. He was with Ted 
Koppel late at night, with the 
Today show in the morning. He 
talked cooking with Molly ONeill 
in the pages of The New York Times 
Sunday Magazine. He had a last 
triumphant tour. 

I remember him going to his 
bedroom with the walker for his af- 
ternoon nap at the end of the in- 
terview. Final picture. The big event 
at night was going to be a Red Sox game 
on television, off the satellite. He wanted 
to rest. The cameramen were breaking 
down the equipment. Suddenly chimes rang 
out from the bedroom. They played the 
tune, Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here. They 
were a signal that Williams required assis- 
tance. The aide hurried to the room. A 
minute later he returned. He was laughing. 

“Ted just wanted me to tell you one 
thing’ he said. “Don’t forget the part about 
the remuneration.” 

Not a disappointment. No. Never. 0 
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E HAD BEEN so poised. 
For nearly two hours on 
Centre Court last Sunday, 
Australia’s Lleyton Hewitt 
was businesslike and mea- 
sured, disposing of Argen- 
tina’s David Nalbandian, 6-1, 6-3, 6-2, 
to win his first Wimbledon title. It was only 
when he was presented with the trophy 
that his hands started to shake and his 
palms began to sweat. As he looked at his 
reflection in the chalice, envisioning his 
name engraved alongside those of fore- 
bears such as Don Budge, Rod Laver and 
Pete Sampras, his grip slipped. Hewitt re- 
acted just in time to catch the trophy by 
the base before it fell to the grass. 

It was an appropriate end to a teetering, 
topspin-turvy Wimbledon that defied con- 
vention at every turn. All but two of the 
top 16 men’s seeds—including Pete Sampras 
and Andre Agassi—were bounced before the 
fourth round. The men’s quarterfinals had 
a decidedly Univisi6n feel, as ithree! of the 
last eight men standing were from South 
America, that bastion of grass-court tennis. 
The men’s champion turned out to be a 
counterpuncher who goes entire sets without 
experiencing enough wanderlust to leave the 
baseline. A man allegedly stalking Serena 
Williams was apprehended after he crashed 
his bicycle into a police surveillance camera. 
Losing men’s semifinalist Xavier Malisse was 
treated for a mid-match panic attack. Per- 
haps most surprising, when Serena and 
Venus Williams inevitably met in the final, 
they played an exceptional match. 

One of the few signs of normality was 
the persistent drizzle that “buggered up” 
the second-week match schedule and, tra- 
dition be damned, renewed calls to install 
a retractable roof over Centre Court. “It’s 
under consideration,’ Wimbledon chair- 
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WILLIAMS INVITATIONAL Serena (right) 
and Venus at last played the exciting Grand 
Slam final everyone had wanted to see. 


man Tim Phillips said. The occasional 
spasm of sunlight was, however, enough 
to expose the ever-widening gap between 
the Williamses and the rest of the women’s 
field. For years many have wondered what 
would happen if the sisters took the sport 
more seriously. Now we know: Every event 
becomes the Williams Invitational. 

The final was preceded by the usual shab- 
by allegations of not-so-divine secrets of the 
sisterhood, such as match-fixing. Asked to 
predict the winner, France’s Amélie Mau- 
resmo, who was crushed by Serena in the 
semis, said coyly, “You have to ask them.” 
Interviewed on French television, she added, 
“T don’t have any [inside] information, but 
I think it’s fixed.” There were also sugges- 
tions that Serena’s game would be affected 
by the arrest of Albrecht Stromeyer, a Ger- 
man who had allegedly been pursuing her 


At the weirdest 
Wimbledon in ages, form 
finally held as top-ranked 
Lleyton Hewitt and 
Serena Williams cut 
down the opposition 

BY L. JON WERTHEIM 


for months and was arrested on July 3 out- 
side the All England Club grounds. 

The skeptics were wrong on all counts. 
Unlike in the previous eight Williams fam- 
ily affairs, the quality of tennis in the final 
on Saturday was high and the atmosphere, 
at times, electric. For 78 minutes the sisters 
exchanged tracer fire from the baseline. On 
a surface that accentuates their power, they 
combined for 47 unforced errors, fewer than 
half as many as they committed in the 
French Open final four weeks earlier. In the 
end Serena served better and didn’t buckle 
on the big points, closing out a 7-6, 6-3 vic- 
tory with a percussive service winner. 

Serena, who achieved the No. 1 ranking 
with her semifinal victory, has won 36 of 
her last 40 matches, including three 
straight over her big sister. While she 
asserted that her game and Venus’s are “so 
close right now,’ it’s clear that Serena has 
become the best player in women’s tennis. 

The Williams sisters may be armed with 
insurmountable physical power, but Hewitt 
has a weapon every bit as formidable: his 
will. Endowed with enough mental strength 
to bend spoons on changeovers, Hewitt 
competes as fiercely as any player since 
Jimmy Connors. As the other men’s seeds 
were falling, Hewitt wafted through his first 
four matches without dropping a set. In his 
lone tight match, a quarterfinal throwdown 
with Holland’s Sjeng Schalken, Hewitt sum- 
moned his best tennis when it mattered 
most and won 7-5 in the fifth set. “Even 
when you're up,’ says Schalken, “you always 
have the feeling he’s going to come back.” 

On the court Hewitt is also tennis’s lat- 
est enfant terrible. He snarls constantly. 
He swears audibly. He stares down the 
opposition. He pumps his fist and thumps 
his chest and screams his mantra, 
“C’mon!” even after opponents’ errors. Or- 
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e SPEED DEMON Hewitt, the 
: fastest player on tour, got to one 
‘ball after another as he ran through 
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WIMBLEDON 


dinarily it’s the kind of behavior that in- 
vites physical retaliation. But Hewitt, like 
Pete Rose, is grudgingly admired by his 
peers for his full-bore intensity. “I don’t 
know of any player;’ says fellow Australian 
Todd Woodbridge, “who doesn’t wish he 
had some of Lleyton’s mongrel.” 

Where does a kid raised in sleepy Ade- 
laide in relative affluence—the family had 
an artificial grass tennis court in the 
backyard—get his junkyard-dog sensibil- 
ity? Lleyton’s father, Glynn, a former Aussie 
Rules footballer, thinks his son’s slight build 
(he’s listed generously at 5' 11", 150 pounds) 


13.1 million households, a BBC Wimbledon 
record, watched Henman’s fourth-round 
win over Switzerland’s Michel Kratochvil. 

Henman is an unlikely object of so much 
attention. He has a fluid, aesthetically pleas- 
ing game and is at his best on grass, but he 
has never so much as reached a Grand Slam 
final. And though he is by all accounts a good 
bloke, Henman won't ever be confused with 
a matinee idol. Against Kratochvil he nearly 
became the first player ever to retire from a 
match because of... gas. At one point ATP 
trainer Bill Norris rubbed his stomach be- 
cause, Norris said, “I thought a darned 


his victory at last year’s U.S. Open, he has 
been a cut above the rest of the field. What’s 
more, at 21 he has yet to enter his prime. 
On the other hand, the men’s game is 
hungry for a top player with charisma and 
charm, two qualities not generally ascribed 
to Hewitt. When not on the tennis caravan, 
he returns to Adelaide, where he still lives 
with his folks, Agassi had a private jet at 21; 
Hewitt doesn’t even own a car. At Wimble- 
don he spent his downtime at his rented 
home near the All England Club, watching 
webcasts of his beloved Adelaide Crows 
“footy” team and lazing about with his 


Time and again, Henman approached the net only to watch Hewitt’ Ss 


shots whistle past him. “Too good,” Henman said repeatedly. 


imbued him with the need to 
prove himself. Lleyton believes 
it’s innate. “I’ve always been like 
that,’ he says. “I draw strength 
from clutch situations.” 

In addition to his dogged- 
ness, Hewitt is the fastest play- 
er in tennis, the best lobber 
and, arguably, the best returner. 
The serve-and-volley game, 
once thought to be a pre-req for 
winning Wimbledon, may be 
dying. The Centre Court grass 
was forensic evidence of that: 
It was green and healthy near 
the net and trod to dirt near the 
baselines. The “power baseline” 
game of players such as Hewitt 
is hastening the demise of the 
net rusher. “I don’t mind pace?’ 
says Hewitt, the first backcourt 
player to win Wimbledon since Agassi a 
decade ago. “Even if you hit a good serve 
and come in, I can make it tough for you 
with my return or my passing shot.” 

One attacking player who learned as 
much was Tim Henman, the progenitor of 
Henmania, a contagion that afflicts Eng- 
land each summer for a period never lasting 
longer than 12 days, The best bet to become 
England’s first homegrown champion since 
Fred Perry in 1936, Henman (a.k.a. Our 
Tim) bears the weight of an entire country 
on his scrawny shoulders each year at Wim- 
bledon. The day after Sampras and Agassi 
both lost in the second round, the headline 
in the Daily Mirror read NO PRESSURE, 
TIMBO, BUT CHOKE NOW AND WE’LL 
NEVER FORGIVE YOU. A few days later 
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CARRY THAT WEIGHT With all of England’s expectations on his 
shoulders, Henman buckled in the semifinals for the fourth time. 


good fart would do him a bit of good.” 
Against Hewitt in the semifinals, Hen- 
man was neither flat nor (we assume) flat- 
ulent. He simply lost to a better player. 
Time and again he approached the net only 
to watch Hewitt’s shots whistle past him. 
On other approaches Hewitt unspooled 
topspin lobs that landed inches inside the 
baseline. “Too good,’ Henman said re- 
peatedly during the match. Afterward he 
conceded, “Right now, it’s pretty obvious 
that Lleyton is setting the benchmark.” 
Hewitt’s ascent is both a blessing and a 
curse for men’s tennis. At a time when the 
men’s game is mired in parity and too many 
top players are not bothered by hideous 
losses (red courtesy phone for Marat Safin), 
Hewitt is a reliable winner. Dating back to 


girlfriend—Belgian tennis pro 
Kim Clijsters—and his best 
mate from home. “The celebrity 
stuff?” says Hewitt. “I don’t have 
much use for that kind of thing” 

Nor does Hewitt have much 
use for the “face time”—media 
obligations and corporate grip- 
and-grins—that goes with being 
a star. His handlers go to great 
lengths to minimize his time in 
the public eye. Frustrated by his 
inaccessibility, the Australian 
press has nicknamed him Satan 
Hewitt. “People see Lleyton on 
the court, and he’s this compet- 
itive beast,” says Aussie Davis 
Cup captain John Fitzgerald. 
“But he’s really just a normal 
kid, maybe a bit shy.” 

He didn’t seem shy after he 
finished off Nalbandian the Andean. Hew- 
itt fell flat on his back and then rose to climb 
into the players’ box. The mask of fury he 
wore on the court had melted into a stunned 
smile. “As soon as the match was over, I just 
sort of went numb, he said. “I’m thinking, 
Wimbledon is over, and you won it” 

Hewitt was still grinning broadly as he 
passed under the Centre Court doorway 
famously adorned with Kipling’s lines, 
“If you can meet with triumph and 
disaster/And treat those two impostors just 
the same.” Given what he endured to win 
one of the wackier Wimbledons in memo- 
ry, other lines from the same poem seemed 
even more fitting: “If you can keep your 
head when all about you/Are losing theirs 

. . you'll be a Man my son!” a 
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POWER SURGE Serena 

muscled her way to the top 
world ranking and her third 
Grand Slam championship. 
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DamnYANKEES? 


Already packed with power and loaded with pitching, the first-place . 
Bombers dealt for a slugging outfielder and another club’s ace * 
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BY TOM VERDUCCI 


ITHIN HIs_ first 
hour in uniform as a 
New York Yankee last 
Saturday, pitcher Jeff 
Weaver shared the clubhouse at Yankee Sta- 
dium with some of the greatest living 
players—not to mention retired Yankees 
such as Whitey Ford and Phil Rizzuto, who 
were there, too, for Old-Timers’ Day—held 
a news conference down the hall in the 
same room where Old-Timer honoree Reg- 
gie Jackson had just wrapped up one of his 
own and then, upon exiting the interview 
room into the narrow corridor, bumped into 
Yogi Berra. Talk about your hall of fame. 
Owner George Steinbrenner proudly an- 


FEELING FLUSH Steinbrenner’s bankroll 
gave Torre (center) a lot to think about 
and Berra (left) some new faces to meet. 


Sess‘ 


nounced to Berra, “Yogi, this is our new 
pitcher.” Berra looked up at the 6'5" 
righthander, paused and mumbled, “Looks 
like a basketball player.” 

It was one of those only-in-New York 
moments, and not merely because of the 
huge turnout of baseball celebs. Only the 
Yankees could add one of the most-sought- 
after young arms in baseball just five days 
after acquiring slugging rightfielder Raul 
Mondesi and pass it all off as business as 
usual. When they obtained Mondesi from 
the Toronto Blue Jays, the Yankees led the 
American League in runs and home runs. 
When they acquired Weaver, they led the 
league in strikeouts and tied with the Seat- 
tle Mariners for victories. Imagine Bill 
Gates hitting a scratch-off lottery ticket, 
and you understand how the transactions 
sat with the rest of the AL East. 

“The rich get richer,’ said Toronto first 
baseman Carlos Delgado as he watched the 
Yankees Old-Timers being introduced. Since 
the end of last season the Blue Jays have 


ARM ROBBERY After being swiped 
from Detroit, the 25-year-old 
Weaver won his debut in pinstripes. 


been surrendering to New York, break- 
ing apart a veteran team after years of 
spending liberally in a futile effort to 
keep up with their division rival. 

“Now we need name tags to know 
each other,’ Delgado said. “The Yan- 
kees, I think, have a bottomless pit 
of money. They get whatever they 
need. They take the Number 1 pitch- 
er off another team and make him 
their Number 5. I think Mondy’s 
going to do real well for them. He 
doesn’t have to be the main guy. 
They’ve got Bernie [Williams] and 
[Derek] Jeter and [Jason] Giambi for 
that. He was a big part of our team, 
and now he goes over there, and he’s 
just another piece to the puzzle.” 

With the addition of Mondesi, 31, 
the Yankees boast nine players who 
have hit 20 or more home runs in a 
season. With Weaver, 25, they flaunt 
seven starters who have won at least 
13 games in a season. (The Yankees 
are on the hook for $189.1 million for 
those seven pitchers, covering a com- 
bined 20 years.) Manager Joe Torre 
said the wealth of arms reminded him 
of when the Atlanta Braves added 
Greg Maddux after the 1992 season, 
prompting Torre, then managing the 
St. Louis Cardinals, to crack to Atlanta man- 
ager Bobby Cox, “Why don’t you just stay 
at the hotel and call in the games?” 

At least those Braves had an opening in 
their rotation, having traded 15-game win- 
ner Charlie Leibrandt to make room for 
Maddux. The Yankees are so flush with 
pitching and money that free-agent signee 
Sterling Hitchcock (currently on the dis- 
abled list) and his two-year, $12 million 
deal are as forgotten as loose change under 
the sofa cushions. They are so flush that 
Orlando Hernandez, who has won more 
postseason games for the franchise than 
any pitcher except Ford and Andy Pettitte, 
may be jettisoned in a deal. They are so 
flush that Torre was stumped last Satur- 
day when asked to name his rotation. “We 
need a plan,’ he said. “I don’t have one.” 

Weaver, who started on Sunday for the 
injured Roger Clemens (sore groin), imme- 
diately benefited from the Yankees’ prolific 
offense. Except for yielding a pair of three- 
run homers that put New York in a 6-3 hole 
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in the fifth inning, Weaver pitched well (six 
hits, one walk, five strikeouts in seven in- 
nings) in getting the 10-6 win over Toronto. 

The two trades demonstrated why the 
Yankees have become a monolith that only 
Judge Thomas Penfield Jackson could dis- 
mantle. Their $135 million payroll is the 
highest in baseball, $27 million more than 
the Boston Red Sox’. According to a Toron- 
to source, no other team showed interest in 
Mondesi, not with $18 million due through 
next season for a career underachiever with 
a questionable attitude. (The Blue Jays will 


pick up $6 million of that tab and received 
a lightly regarded 26-year-old Double A 
pitcher, Scott Wiggins.) Yankees general 
manager Brian Cashman said Mondesi gives 
his club better defense, better baserunning 
and better power than the platoon of Shane 
Spencer and John Vander Wal. Yet Mondesi 
has never driven in or scored 100 runs in a 
season, has a pedestrian .333 career on-base 
percentage and was hitting .224 this season 
when he switched teams. Before the game 
last Friday one Blue Jays onlooker gasped 
at a sight he said he’d never seen before: 
Mondesi’s taking part in team stretching. 
In acquiring Weaver, who is in the first 
year of a four-year, $22 million deal, the Yan- 
kees proved once again they don’t just out- 
spend teams, they also outmaneuver them 
with the help of a savvy front office and a 
deep farm system. New York gave up left- 


hander Ted Lilly, 26—whom they had heist- 
ed from the Montreal Expos in 2000 for 
righthander Hideki Irabu—and their top two 
draft picks last year, outfielder John-Ford 
Griffin and pitcher Jason Arnold. Even Red 
Sox ace Pedro Martinez, whose club trailed 
New York by two games at the All-Star break, 
defended the trades. “They think they might 
run away from us, so I don’t blame them 


QUICK PAYOFF Mondesi hit .316 in his 
first six games for the Yankees, the only 
team willing to take on his hefty salary. 


ber 1 or Number 2 starter for us for the next 
eight years,’ Steinbrenner gushed. 

The Yankees’ talks with the Tigers about 
Weaver began in April—New York regard- 
ed him as too good to pass up, even with- 
out a pressing need for a starting pitcher— 
but fizzled a month later after the pitching 
prospect Detroit coveted, Brandon Claussen, 
underwent elbow surgery. On July 3, how- 
ever, Oakland A’s general manager Billy 
Beane called Cashman to propose a three- 
way trade that hinged on Beane’s getting 
Weaver and moving him to the Yankees. 
The deal was done in two days. Oakland 
traded first baseman Carlos Pena, minor 
league closer Franklyn German and another 
prospect to be named by Sept. 15 to the 
Tigers for Weaver. The A’s then unloaded 
Weaver for Lilly and the Yankees’ prospects. 

“J like what Oakland got out of it, and I 
like what the Yankees got out of it? one AL 
general manager said. “I can’t figure out 
what the Tigers were thinking. You can al- 
ways find first basemen, but good, young 
starting pitchers? Put it this way: They gave 
up the most valuable piece and got the least.” 

The trade was not entirely unrelated to 
the perilously shifting financial tectonics of 
baseball. While Oakland will pay the bal- 
ance of Lilly’s $237,150 salary, Beane called 
Weaver's contract “totally not financially 
doable.” Steinbrenner had no such worries. 
After his club lost Game 7 of the World Se- 
ries last November, he promised to change 
the club and has added 10 players since 
then. 

“TI want to win,’ he said before an 8-3 
loss to Toronto last Saturday. “Have you 


“The rich get richer,” says Delgado. “The 
Yankees, | think, have a bottomless pit of 
money. They get whatever they need.” 


for trying,” he says. “I actually respect that” 

Weaver offers New York protection 
against a staff that’s logged a lot of miles: 
Roger Clemens is 39; David Wells, 39; Her- 
nandez, 37; Mike Mussina, 33; and Pettitte, 
30. Weaver was only 39-51 in Detroit, but 
the opponents’ batting average against him 
has dropped every season (.278, .267, .266 
to .243 this year). At the time of the trade 
he led the league in shutouts (three), was 
tied for fifth in innings (12134) and ranked 
ninth in ERA (3.18). “He can be a Num- 


seen the crowds [here] the last month? The 
fans have been tremendous. We want to 
give them the best possible team.” 
Steinbrenner smiled, Cheshire-like. He 
was standing in that same hallway in 
which, on this day, he could survey Yan- 
kees old and new. Above him the venera- 
ble stadium rumbled with the noise of an- 
other near-capacity crowd. The paying 
customers had just enjoyed a ceremony 
dedicating a plaque to Jackson, signed by 
the Boss in 1976. Only in New York. a 
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BY MICHAEL SILVER 


E WAS building up steam, looking to score, 

and no one, Larry Csonka thought, could 

possibly drag him down. Though Super 

Bowl VI was still five days away, the Miami 
Dolphins’ star fullback and half a dozen teammates had al- 
ready begun to celebrate, swashbuckling into a packed club 
on Bourbon Street and quickly collecting an entourage of sul- 
try-voiced, voluptuous amazons. 

“We all figured we had it made—that these tall, beautiful 
women were going home with us; Csonka recalls. “Then, all 
of a sudden, one of the fellows stood up, pointed at one of 
them and yelled, ‘She’s got a Johnson!’ After that, we pretty 
much tore the place up. The cops were called, and it was a big 
incident. Apparently the club had signed up a bunch of female 
impersonators to work the room, but hey, it was 1972. None 
of us knew what a drag queen was.” 

Nor did Miami’s jut-jawed coach, Don Shula, who had yield- 
ed to his players’ demand for a late curfew. At a team meeting 
the next day he lit into the players for their lack of focus. “What 
in the hell is a female impersonator?” Csonka recalls Shula bel- 
lowing. On Super Sunday, in their debut on the big stage, the 
Dolphins were caught trying to impersonate a championship 
team; they were humiliated by the Dallas Cowboys 24-3. 

The following season Miami was consumed with getting 
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back to the NFL title game, and Shula’s ultraserious squad 
beat the Washington Redskins in Super Bowl VII to complete 
the only undefeated, untied campaign in NFL history. Three 
decades later the Dolphins’ 17-0 mark remains the gold stan- 
dard of single-season success in professional sports. 

Yet as time has passed, the perfect season’s impeccable 
beauty has been tinged with less-pleasant associations. The 
unabashed glee displayed by some of the ’72 Dolphins when 
other undefeated teams falter is a turnoff to many fans. This 
doesn’t seem to bother those Miami players who, almost to a 
man, believe they have been slighted by history’s hand. “We 
don’t get the respect we deserve,” says Hall of Fame quarter- 
back Bob Griese, who in 1998 angered some Denver Broncos 
by openly rooting for them to lose after a 13-0 start—even 
though Griese’s son, Brian, was the team’s third-string quar- 
terback. “We don’t get mentioned as one of the greatest teams 


of all time, so being the only one that had a perfect season is 
what makes us special.” 

The ’72 Dolphins have no use for decorum or, some would 
argue, dignity. Thirty years after they ran the table, nine of 
them can sit at a banquet table at Shula’s Steakhouse in Miami 
Lakes, as they did several weeks ago, and rail on everyone— 
from SI’s Rick Reilly to NFL Films president Steve Sabol— 
who has ever denied them their due. “Hey, give this to Rick 
Reilly for me?’ says former tight end and current team broad- 
caster Jim Mandich, offering a middle-finger salute that cracks 
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H The Miami running attack was led by the punishing 
Csonka (above, in Super Bowl VII) and the fleet Morris, both of 
whom got lots of carries after Griese (far left) was hurt in Game 5. 
up his dining companions. “He called us bitter old men, but 
this is the kind of record you want to hold on to.” 

The unbeaten Dolphins were feeling dissed even before 
Super Bowl VII. Consider that the Redskins, who went into 
the championship game with three defeats—two of them to 
New England and Buffalo, teams against whom Miami had 


“We don’t get the respect we deserve,” says Griese. “We don’t 


get mentioned as one of the greatest teams of all time.” 
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‘72 Dolphins 


gone 4—O—were nonetheless favored to beat the Dolphins. 
Even after Miami’s 14—7 victory, which was far more decisive 
than the score suggests, the team received no White House 
invitation from embattled president (and Skins supporter) 
Richard Nixon. If all goes as planned, reparations for Dolphin- 
gate will finally come later this year. “Garo Yepremian and 
Bob Kuechenberg are friends with [Florida governor] Jeb 
Bush, and he has a pretty decent connection in Washington?’ 


Before Shula arrived in 1970, the Dolphins were a national 
joke. Co-owned by comedian Danny Thomas upon its launch 
as an expansion team in ’66 (he later sold his interest to Joe 
Robbie), Miami went a combined 15-39-2 in its first four sea- 
sons and, says Hall of Fame middle linebacker Nick Buoni- 
conti, “the team was known as the Floating Cocktail Party.” 
Shula, who had coached the Baltimore Colts to NFL Champi- 
onship Game and Super Bowl appearances, changed every- 


says former tight end Marv Fleming, the chairman of the 
team’s 30-year-anniversary promotional campaign. 


thing. “He was a strong disciplinarian, almost to the point of 
tyranny,’ Csonka says. Modern-day players who complain 
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about two-a-day practices in training camp, take note: In his 
first preseason, Shula put the Dolphins through four daily 
workouts in the muggy South Florida heat. 


Though there was a nucleus of talented players, mostly on 
offense, this was a major building project, and Shula and his 
staff did a masterly job. Consider that offensive line coach 
Monte Clark, who was later head coach of the San Francisco 
49ers and the Detroit Lions, fielded five starters in ’72 who had 
been discarded by at least one other NFL team. Two of those 
castoffs, center Jim Langer and guard Larry Little, ended up in 


the Hall of Fame, and a third, guard Kuechenberg, narrowly 
missed being voted in last January. 

Miami went 10-4 in Shula’s first season, then made its sur- 
prising Super Bowl run after going 10-3-1 in ’71. Though Shula 
would go on to become the NFL's winningest coach, the Dol- 
phins’ stink bomb against the Cowboys left him fighting a 
stigma—unable to win the big one—since he had also been on 
the wrong side of the New York Jets’ Super Bowl III shocker. 
“In New Orleans, I had tried to stress that they had plenty of 
time to celebrate after the game, but sometimes you have to feel 


Many members of the NFL's only unbeaten team have flourished in their postfootball careers 
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that emptiness for yourself? says Shula, who was inducted into 
the Hall of Fame in 97, two years after his retirement. “What it 
did was give us that sense of purpose for the next season” 
The ’72 team set an NFL single-season record with 2,960 
rushing yards, as the rugged Csonka and slashing halfback Eu- 
gene (Mercury) Morris became the first teammates to hit the 
1,000-yard plateau in the same year. The team’s other halfback, 
Jim Kiick, was a punishing blocker and gifted receiver who ran 
for 521 yards. Wideout Paul Warfield was a superstar, later elect- 
ed to the Hall of Fame, but he and possession receiver Howard 
Twilley were both underused. Even after Griese went down in 
the fifth game with a broken right ankle—he shocked even him- 
self by returning to play in the AFC Championship Game and 
the Super Bowl—his 38-year-old backup, Earl Morrall, was a 
resplendent replacement, averaging 9.1 yards per pass. 
Csonka, a 6' 3", 237-pound moose of a man, set the tone for 
Miami's ball-control attack. For those of you too young to re- 
member him as anything but a ham-it-up American Gladiators co- 
host, think of every old-school cliché in the book, then add piss 
and vinegar. “True story,’ says Shula. “We're in Buffalo, and Cson- 
ka’s running toward the sideline when a guy runs over from the 
secondary. Zonk throws a forearm and knocks him cartwheel- 
ing back. The official throws a flag and calls unnecessary rough- 
ness on him. I said, “What, for hitting the poor tackler too hard?’ ” 
Though not overpowering, the Dolphins were plenty tough 
on the other side of the ball as well. Under coordinator Bill 
Arnsparger, the No-Name Defense—a term coined before Super 
Bowl VI when Dallas coach Tom Landry described the Miami 
defenders as Buoniconti and a bunch of no names—allowed 
just 171 points and a league-low 235.5 yards per game. In ad- 
dition to standouts like Buoniconti and defensive tackle Manny 


After his retirement in 1981, Yepremian launched a second 
career as a motivational speaker. The fact that the gaffe became 
so famous—and that Yepremian has made light of it in his 
speeches—still enrages some Dolphins, most notably Kuechen- 
berg, who says, “It was an act of cowardice.” Says Morris, laugh- 


DON OF A NEW ERA Shula changed the atmosphere on the team 
from a cocktail party to a boot camp and got immediate results. 


In’91 Anderson and Buoniconti initiated an annual toast 


upon the fall of the year’s last remaining undefeated team. 


Fernandez, the unit boasted one of the great safety tandems 
in history in Dick Anderson and Jake Scott. 

Oddly enough it was placekicker Yepremian who produced 
the most memorable play of the perfect season. With 2:07 
remaining in Super Bowl VII, Yepremian, an immigrant from 
Cyprus who had learned football on the fly, lined up for a 
42-yard field goal. The Dolphins had dominated the Red- 
skins all day, and the kick, fittingly, could have made the final 
score 17—0. But Yepremian, whose 51-yarder at Minnesota in 
Week 3 had helped Miami survive its closest call, had his low 
kick blocked right back to him, and his subsequent attempt 
to pass the ball resembled a sea lion trying to shotput a half- 
melted block of ice. Defensive back Mike Bass intercepted 
the pass and went 49 yards for Washington’s only score. 


For more on the *72 Dolphins, including SI flashbacks, 
game summaries, a photo gallery and Dr. Z’s top teams 
of all time, go to cnnsi.com/si_online. 
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ing, “Garo says, ‘I know Kuechenberg doesn’t like me’ I tell him, 
“Garo, it’s not that he doesn’t like you. He wants to kill you? ” 
Every family has its strife, and the Dolphins are no excep- 
tion. Teammates say that Scott, the MVP of Super Bowl VII, re- 
mains bitter toward Shula for the 76 trade that sent him to the 
Redskins. Other than the two deceased team members, line- 
backer Bob Matheson and offensive tackle Wayne Moore, Scott 
is the only one not expected to participate in reunion events, 
which will culminate on Dec. 9 with a halftime ceremony dur- 
ing Miami’s Monday night home game against the Chicago 
Bears. Mostly, though, the Dolphins’ bonds have remained 
strong. Several extended financial assistance to wideout Mar- 
lin Briscoe, who after leaving football in the late ’70s became 
addicted to crack cocaine—L.A. dealers nicknamed him 
17 and O—and once was kidnapped by Crips because of a drug 
debt. He now works for the Watts/Willowbrook Boys and Girls 
Club. Morris, the team’s loquacious breakaway threat, also had 
his troubles with cocaine, spending 3 years in prison before 


his drug-trafficking conviction was overturned by the Florida 
Supreme Court in ’86. (He later avoided any additional jail time 
by agreeing to plead no contest to a lesser charge.) Now an ex- 
ecutive vice president for a talent-management company, Mor- 
ris says he was touched by his teammates’ support; he tears up 
when recalling the visit Little paid him in a Florida prison in 
°85. Another rallying point has been the Miami Project to Cure 
Paralysis, initiated by Buoniconti after his son, Marc, broke his 
neck while playing football for The Citadel 
in 1985 and became a quadriplegic. Nick 
Buoniconti says his family and teammates 
have helped raise more than $100 million. 

Buoniconti and his teammates chafe at 
having been supplanted by the Pittsburgh 
Steelers, who won four Super Bowls from 
the ’74 through ’79 seasons, as the team 
of that decade. The Dolphins believe their 
five-year run from ’70 through *74 was 
comparably dominant, and they may have 
a point: When Miami (15-2) mauled the 
Minnesota Vikings in Super Bowl VIII, it 
was the team’s 32nd victory in 34 games. 
The Dolphins had a shot at reaching their 
fourth consecutive Super Bowl in ’74, but 
they lost their playoff opener to the Oak- 
land Raiders on the so-called Sea of 
Hands catch—Clarence Davis’s improba- 
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IPLOMACY Players on the ‘72 team have remained 
close, including (clockwise, from left) Little, Fernandez, 
Kuechenberg, Larry Seiple, Mandich, Morris and Kiick. 


ble, last-minute touchdown grab. Then Csonka, Kiick and 
Warfield left Miami for the riches promised by the World Foot- 
ball League’s Memphis Southmen, and that was the end of the 
Dolphins’ run. 

When NFL Films staged a computer-generated mock tour- 
nament involving the greatest teams of all time, the ’72 Dol- 
phins dropped a 21-20 decision to the ’78 Steelers in the title 
game. “That’s why Shula hates Steve Sabol,’ Kiick says. “He 
called up Sabol and reamed him out.” Explains Shula, “I don’t 
see how there could be a program that would cause a com- 
puter not to pick our team.” Detractors point out that in the 
regular season Miami played only two teams that finished with 
winning records, and both went 8-6. 

The men who produced the perfect season believe the num- 
bers 17 and 0 should end all debate. Thirty years later, they 
are still a team: undefeated, untied and unbowed. In’85, when 
the 12-0 Bears traveled to Miami for a Monday night game, 
Csonka, at Shula’s behest, gave a stirring pregame speech. 
Then Csonka and many of his former teammates stood on the 
sideline. The Dolphins won 38-24, and Chicago finished 18-1. 

Showing support for their old team was one thing, but the 
Miami players’ blatant joy over other teams’ failures took on 
gauche overtones. After the 11-0 Redskins lost in 91, Anderson 
and Buoniconti initiated an annual champagne toast that ac- 
companies the demise of the league’s last remaining undefeat- 
ed team. The strongest rhetoric emerged during the Broncos’ 
assault on the record in °98—Denver lost its 14th game to the 
New York Giants, eight days before dropping 
a Monday night showdown to the Dolphins in 
Miami—including Broncos tight end Shannon 
Sharpe’s boast that if his team could somehow 
meet the ’72 champions, “We'd beat the brakes 
off em. ... They wouldn’t stand a chance.” 

Sharpe’s statement still infuriates Fernan- 
dez, the 72 team’s undersized but feisty defen- 
sive tackle, who says, “I could shoot him.” He’s 
speaking figuratively—we think. Fernandez is 
a big outdoorsman who recently cohosted the 
pilot for Outdoors with the Pros, a hunting and 
fishing TV show that hasn’t been picked up. 
Likewise, Csonka for the past 12 years has 
spent much of his time in Alaska cohosting 
two shows for the Outdoor Life Network. “They 
pay me to hunt and fish, if you can believe 
that)’ says Csonka. “There is a God” 

Like most of his former teammates, Csonka 
has grown to value the perfect season more as 
the years have passed and team after team has 
failed to duplicate the feat. “I don’t want to think 
that anyone can;’ Csonka says, his bushy mus- 
tache practically sinking into his chin. “We're 
the only team that has ever been perfect, and 
there’s a certain serenity and pride in having 
done that. Every year, when another team wins 
a few games without losing, we’re reborn, and 
our spirits rise up out of the ground” o 
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Zola Budd §& : 


BY FRANZ LIDZ 


HE WAS once the fastest thing on the South African 
veld without stripes or spots. On Jan. 5, 1984, a bare- 
foot 17-year-old named Zola Budd eclipsed Mary 
Decker’s 5,000-meter world record by 6.5 seconds, 
though her time was not officially recognized because her home- 
land had been exiled by track’s governing body, the Interna- 
tional Amateur Athletic Federation (IAAF). To allow her to com- 
pete in international meets, the frail, knock-kneed teenager was 
spirited into England in March ’84 by a London tabloid, grant- 
ed British citizenship (she was eligible because her paternal 
grandfather was English) and given a spot on the Olympic team. 
Disaster struck in August at the Los Angeles Games during 
the 3,000-meter final, a much-hyped showdown between the 
Afrikaner and the American favorite, Decker. On the fifth of 
7% laps, Decker clipped Budd’s heel, got entangled in her legs 
and tumbled to the ground. Sprawled on the L.A. Coliseum 
infield, she tearfully quit. To a chorus of boos from the crowd 
of 85,000, the weeping Budd soldiered on, fading badly on the 
final lap and finishing seventh. 
Afterward Decker bitterly blamed Budd for the mishap, 
claiming that the teenager had cut her off. “I was so embar- 
rassed, I wanted the ground to open up and for me to disap- 


After the 


pear,” recalls Budd, who tried to apologize to Decker in the 
tunnel. “When I told Mary I was sorry, she said, ‘Don’t bother!’ 
It was a shattering experience. It ended my Olympic dreams.” 

But not her career. Over the next two years she officially 
broke the world record in the 5,000 meters (14:48.07 at a 1985 
international event in London) and twice won the world cross- 
country championships. She was unable to outrun the stigma 
of her birthplace, however, and became the target of anti- 
apartheid protesters. They sometimes blocked her path dur- 
ing meets and forced her off course. “Everybody saw me as an 
agent of apartheid,” says Budd, who refused to publicly reject 
South Africa’s racial policies. 

“Until I got to London in 1984, I never knew Nelson Man- 
dela existed,” she continues. “I was brought up ignorant of © 


Eighteen years removed 


again found joy in running 


76 


what was going on. All I knew was the white side expressed 
in South African newspapers—that if we had no apartheid, 
our whole economy would collapse. Only much later did I re- 
alize I'd been lied to by the state.” 

Having withdrawn from the 86 Commonwealth Games due 
to the apartheid controversy, and so hobbled by a chronic ham- 
string injury that she had to race in shoes for the first time 
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(she did not even own running shoes until age 14), Budd re- 
turned, on the verge of what she calls a nervous breakdown, to 
South Africa. There she only ran into more trouble: She was 
barred from the Seoul Games in ’88 because she had attended 
a cross-country race in her homeland the year before. (The 
IAAF considered that a violation of its ban on South Africa.) 
Budd’s family life was equally turbulent. In ’89 she had a 


bitter falling out with her father, Frank, whom she accused of 
“taking more than his fair share” of her race winnings. When 
she refused to let him give her away at her 89 wedding to 
Mike Pieterse, an owner and manager of three tourist hotels in 
Bloemfontein, he angrily told the press, “To me Zola is dead. 
Curse her. May she never be happy.” 

Five months later Frank Budd was murdered in a sordid 
shooting. The hitchhiker who pulled the trigger claimed that 
Frank, a closet homosexual, had made a pass at him. “If my fa- 
ther were born today, he might never 
have married,” Zola says. “Back then 
South African society didn’t accept ho- 
mosexuals, It took a terrible toll on him.” 

Budd’s final Olympic foray came in 
1992, when South Africa was allowed 
to compete in the Games for the first 
time in 32 years and she made the 
team in the 3,000. Drained by tick-bite 
fever (“I was as yellow as a lemon,’ she 
says), Budd was eliminated in a qual- 
ifying heat in Barcelona. “Tick-bite 
fever is like Lyme disease—it never 
leaves your system,” she says. “This 
year is the first I haven’t had a relapse.” 

At 36 Budd lives quietly on her par- 
ents’ farm in Bloemfontein with her 
mother, Tossie; Pieterse, whom she met 
through mutual friends in 1988; and 
their three children—daughter Lisa, 6, 
and twins Michael and Avelle, 4. Though 
she rarely competes anymore, Budd still 
runs 10 to 15 miles every day and hopes 
to soon enter her first marathon. 

Budd remains something of a celeb- 
rity in Bloemfontein. A small street is 
named after her, and in township slang 
a Zola Budd is a reliable, long-distance 
jitney. One that breaks down often is 
called a Mary Decker. 

It’s been 10 years since Decker last 
spoke to Budd. “It was an accident,’ 
says Decker (now Decker Slaney), who 
lives in Eugene, Ore., with her husband 
and 16-year-old daughter. “What’s to 
forgive? It’s history. Neither of us were 
happy with the outcome.” Budd, who 
has only recently reconciled herself 
with her past, remembers the collision 
as a “nightmare come true. I regret 
running in Los Angeles—I was too 
young. If I’d been born a couple of 
years later, I’d have been just another 
athlete and not a political pawn. My 
life would have been so very different. 
But then, perhaps, my husband and I 
would never have gotten together.” 
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Marriage and kids have altered her perspective. “When I 
was a child, running gave me a means of escape and direc- 
tion to my life?’ she says. “But after the clash with Mary, run- 
ning became a pressure too. I stopped enjoying it. Now the 
pressure to perform is gone, and I love running the same way 
I did when I was a schoolgirl.” a} 

After Decker’s stumble in ’84, “running became 
a pressure” for Budd, who still shies away from competition. 
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Without a Castle 


Oscar Robertson 


BY JACK MCCALLUM 


HE BIG O is known in basketball circles for being 

the Big Grind, a hoops curmudgeon who protests 

that in his day the players were better, the coaches 

smarter, the ball rounder. The reputation is not en- 
tirely undeserved. But today—40 years after a season in which 
he averaged a triple double in points, rebounds and assists— 
Oscar Robertson wants you to know that he does not spend his 
hours stewing in a kettle of his own bile. Well, wants you to know 
is a little strong because, frankly, he doesn’t much care what 
you think. But to set the record straight: 

At 63 Robertson has a life, and it’s a damn good one. He’s not 
rich by the standards of today’s athletes (the most he made in 
a season was about $250,000 in 1973-74, . 
his last in the NBA), but he’s doing fine. He ~ 
is the principal owner of three companies: 
ORCHEM, which sells chemicals used in 
industrial cleaning; ORPACK, which man- 
ufactures corrugated boxes; and ORDMS, 
which works with companies to streamline 
their paper flow. He spends most of his time 
at ORCHEM headquarters (he owns 100% 
of that company) in Fairfield, Ohio, a suburb 
north of Cincinnati. He serves on a couple of 
boards, attends charity and social functions, 
gets together with friends in Cincinnati, his 
adopted hometown, where he came to play 
college ball in 1957 and spent all but four 
years of a 14-year Hall of Fame NBA career. 
He and Yvonne, his wife of 32 years, have 
three daughters, one of whom received from 
him the greatest gift a father can give—life. 

In 1997 Oscar donated his left kidney to his 
middle daughter, Tia, then 33, whose kid- 
neys were failing because of the effects of 
lupus. The transplant went well; Tia’s dis- 
ease is in remission, and neither father nor 
daughter likes to dwell on it. “It bothered 
me when the transplant got so much atten- 
tion,’ says Oscar. “Of course I was going to 
do it. What father wouldn’t?” He has an 18- 
inch scar and one less rib as a result of the surgery (as might 
be expected from a 6' 5" athlete, Robertson’s kidney was one of 
the largest that doctors at University Hospital in Cincinnati 
had ever seen), but he has no lasting effects, he says, other 
than that “my wife tells me to drink less beer.” 

Robertson even smiles once in a while. “Oscar is happier than 
he looks, honest he is;’ says Yvonne, who met her husband in 
1958 when he was an All-America at Cincinnati. “It’s just that 
he’s lived so much of his life with people depending on him. He 
feels like so much is riding on everything. He’s a serious person.” 
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Serious is a good way to put it. Robertson is the kind of 
man who, when a subject is brought up that is likely to raise 
his ire, will first tell you that it doesn’t bother him, then give 
you chapter and verse on why it does, then remind you— 
rightly so—that you, not he, brought it up. Banks in Cincin- 
nati? Don’t lend enough money to minority-owned business- 
es. Minority-owned businesses? Too often sell out and don’t 
really help their own people. Converse? Says the shoe com- 
pany offered him an endorsement deal in 1999, but he turned 
it down because “Converse was there for a lot of white ath- 
letes when I was playing, but they never came to Oscar Robert- 
son.” The Milwaukee Bucks, the franchise for which he played 
the last four years of his career? Enjoyed his time with the 
team, but the organization held Oscar Robertson Night to 
send a message that he should retire. Being named Indiana’s 
alltime Mr. Basketball? Lost its meaning when he found out he 
narrowly beat out Damon Bailey, whom Robertson considers 
to be far less accomplished than any number of other Hoosiers 


schoolboy stars. The officiating in the NBA’s recent postsea- 
son? Not up to the standards of championship basketball. 
White leadership in Cincinnati? Terrible. Black leadership in 
Cincinnati? Terrible. 

The list goes on. But the point is, only a man deeply involved 
in life, a man who has seen much and been through much, could 
be bothered by so many things. And here’s something that should 
bother us: The man whose name is synonymous with the triple 
double and eponymous with the lawsuit that gave free agency to 
NBA players isn’t nearly as close to the game as he should be. 
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ROBERTSON GREW UP hard, first on a farm in Charlotte, 
Tenn., then in a shotgun house (so called because all four rooms 
were in a line) on the gritty east side of Indianapolis. He was 
the last of three sons of Mazell and Henry Bailey Robertson, 
who left the family when Oscar was 12. Mazell worked as a do- 
mestic, a beautician and a short-order cook, often going from 
one eight-hour job to another. Oscar heard tales of slavery from 
his great-grandfather Marshall Collier, who died in 1954 at 116, 
reputed to be America’s oldest citizen at the time. Oscar went 
to Indianapolis’s Crispus Attucks High, named for the African- 
American who was the first person killed in the Boston Mas- 
sacre in 1770. Robertson desperately wanted to go to Indiana, but 
in his only meeting with the Hoosiers’ coach, Branch McCracken, 
he sensed that he wasn’t much wanted because of his color. 


Jerry West) the gold-medal-winning 1960 U.S. Olympic team in 
Rome, he was a territorial pick of the Cincinnati Royals and was 
named NBA Rookie of the Year after the 1960-61 season. The 
franchise had won 19 games in each of the two seasons before 
Robertson arrived; with him in the lineup, its win total went to 
33, then 43 and finally to 55. “It took me five or six years to be- 
come an accomplished player;’ says West, now the Memphis 
Grizzlies’ general manager and the player with whom Robertson 
is most closely linked. “But from the first game Oscar played, 
he looked as if he had been in the league for 10 years. There was 
nobody like him.” Robertson redefined a point guard position 
that had been defined only a few years earlier by the Boston 
Celtics’ Bob Cousy. Cousy’s quarterbacking was flash and dash, 
behind-the-back deception, run, run, run; Robertson’s was 


Robertson desperately wanted to go to Indiana, but he 


sensed he wasn’t much wanted because of his color. 


So no one had to inform Oscar 
Robertson that there were differ- 
ences between white America and 
black America in the 1940s and ’50s. 
Still, racism never kicked him in the 
teeth until he went to Cincinnati as 
the school’s second black athlete. 
During a road trip as a sophomore 
he was asked to check out of the 
Shamrock Hotel in Houston and 
stay in a dorm at all-black Texas 
Southern. The next night, as fans at 
North Texas State in Denton threw 
programs at him, Robertson stood 
at midcourt throughout pregame 
warmups, arms folded, seething, 
turning over in his mind whether 
he should play. He did and led the 
Bearcats to a 94—53 victory, scoring 
37 points and grabbing 18 rebounds. 
The following season, when he got 
off a team flight in Raleigh-Durham, 
the first thing he saw were two 
drinking fountains, one marked 
COLORED, one marked WHITE. 
During the Dixie Classic that fol- 
lowed, he heard the n word dozens 
of times along with more insidious insults from fans, who called 
him “porter” and “redcap.” He thought about quitting basketball 
but soldiered on, angry not only at the insults but also at the 
lack of support he got from teammates and coach George Smith. 

What does a man do with his rage? Robertson channeled it 
into basketball, went at the game with a controlled but furious 
passion that helped him become college basketball’s first three- 
time player of the year. After co-captaining (with West Virginia’s 
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ROYAL FLASH Robertson was so impressive as 
a rookie that he graced the cover of Time in I961. 


strength and control, economy of 
movement, a style that rarely made 
the highlight reel. The Big O was the 
first guard who took defenders 
where he wanted to go, using his 
well-muscled 220 pounds to back 
them down, his head always up, 
looking for cutters, wary of double 
teams, waving teammates to open 
spots or maybe carving out space to 
release his deadly jumper, held in 
one hand, far above his head, virtu- 
ally unblockable. Cousy was a stone 
white guy who played black; Robert- 
son, African-American to the core 
of his soul, played white. 

The astonishing thing about 
Robertson’s stats is not only that he 
averaged 30.5 points, 12.5 rebounds 
and 11.4 assists in 1961-62 but also 
that he came so close to that triple- 
double standard so many other 
times. In 1963-64 he missed a 
season triple double because he 
averaged “only” 9.9 rebounds. 
Consider: In his first eight seasons 
Robertson never averaged fewer 
than 29.2 points and 9.5 assists, and in his first five seasons he 
never averaged fewer than nine rebounds. Not that anyone paid 
special notice; triple doubles weren't part of the lexicon then, 
and Robertson was the only player routinely collecting them. 
(For comparison’s sake, double-double players such as Wilt 
Chamberlain and Elgin Baylor didn’t get many assists, and all- 
arounder West never averaged season doubles in either assists 
or rebounds.) “I never heard anything about the triple-double 
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x4, Oscar Robertson 


season until five or six years ago,’ Robertson says. “I don’t re- 
member ever looking down at a stat sheet and noticing that all 
the figures were doubles. Fact is, I never looked at a stat sheet.” 
Robertson’s Royals took his nightly brilliance for granted. “He 
was so smart on the court that whatever he told you to do, you 
just did it? says Adrian Smith, a former teammate and still a 
g sE The Big O sacrificed scoring for wins during his 
first season in Milwaukee, and the Bucks won the NBA title. 
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less the league promised to allow union attorney Larry Fleis- 
cher to represent them at collective bargaining sessions. The 
league backed down. Robertson then went out and won the 
game’s MVP award in the East’s 111-107 victory. Robertson 
was still president of the union when in 1970 it filed suits 
against the NBA challenging the merger with the ABA, the 
player draft and the reserve clause, which effectively prevent- 
ed free agency. When the suits were settled in ’76, a guideline 
removing compensation for teams who lost free agents was 
called the Oscar Robertson Rule, a label it still carries. Robert- 
son served as union president until his retirement, and then 
he was the first president of the Retired Players Association. 

As good as Robertson was, his value as a player may not have 
been realized until Royals management broke up the team and 
traded him to Milwaukee before the 1970-71 season. With 
Robertson running the show in Suds Town, Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar’s scoring average went from 28.8 points per game the 
previous season to 31.7, Bobby Dandridge’s from 13.2 to 18.4, 
Greg Smith’s from 9.8 to 11.7. As for Robertson, he sacrificed 
numbers for wins, averaging only 19.4 points per game, almost 
six points below his standard for the previous season in Cincin- 
nati and a full 10 points below his career average to that point. 
Not coincidentally, the Bucks won the NBA championship, 
Robertson’s only one. His last season was 1973-74, when the 
Bucks won 59 games and took the Celtics to seven games in the 
Finals, Robertson, 35, didn’t think he was through, but the Bucks 
disagreed, so he retired with career averages of 25.7 points, 
9.5 assists and 7.5 rebounds. With virtually the same roster ex- 
cept for Robertson the following season, Milwaukee won 
38 games and finished last in the Midwest Division. 

The Big O is asked if he’s ever seen anyone (read: Michael 
Jordan) who was a better all-around player than he was, It’s the 
kind of question that would send, say, West burrowing into the 
ground in horror, but Robertson, after dancing around for a few 
seconds and singling out West, Elgin Baylor and Walt Frazier 
as particularly tough opponents, plunges in. “Michael is a truly 
great player who always seemed to understand what his team 
needed from him,’ says Robertson. “But in the context of play- 
ing the game, no, I don’t think he was better. People don’t real- 
ize what’s asked of you when you get with a team that’s not very 
good. You have to get the other players in control, you can’t free- 


“From the first game Oscar played, he looked as if he had 


been in the league for 10 years,’ recalls Jerry West. 


close friend. “It always seemed to be the right thing. I guess he 
made mistakes from time to time, but I don’t remember any.” 
Robertson was tough on his teammates, his opponents, his 
coaches, the referees. His approach to the game and to life in 
general was, as his wife says, serious. He became president of 
the NBA players’ association in 1965, less than a year after he 
and a number of other players threatened to stay in the lock- 
er room and boycott the All-Star Game at Boston Garden un- 
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lance. If I would’ve—if I could’ve—shot the ball 30 times a game 
[he averaged 18.9 field goal attempts per game for his career], I 
would’ve scored a lot more, I guarantee that.” 


IT’S JUNE 2 and Sacramento’s Arco Arena is packed for 
Game 7 of the Western Conference finals between the Kings 
and the Los Angeles Lakers. Wouldn’t this have been a great 
time to dim the lights and parade out some history? Big buildup 
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cost more than others because of the time of 
day they're said, or because of the distance they 
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Where Are They Now? Oscar Robertson 


and shine the spotlight on the one and only, Mr. Triple Double, 
the Big O. O.K., Lakers, you’ve got Magic and Kareem and 
West. But Oscar is ours! 

Only longtime followers of the NBA realize that. The Cincin- 
nati Royals relocated to Kansas City-Omaha in 1972, changing 
their name to the Kings, and then moved to Sacramento in 
1985. The Big O, such an important part of the NBA’s histo- 
ry, essentially became a man without a team. Robertson is not 
the only immortal in that position—Bob Pettit, to name one, 
spent his entire career as a Hawk, but no one seems to re- 
member that the franchise moved from Milwaukee to St. Louis 
to Atlanta—but it’s sad and inappropriate. “It would mean 


a sandwich board advertising IMMORTAL FOR HIRE (as, say, 
Rick Barry is). The year after Robertson retired, he did color 
commentary for CBS on NBA broadcasts but was fired after 
one season. He believes that his involvement with the union, 
combined with the color of his skin, made him unattractive to 
the network and NBA brass. (Perhaps that’s true, but he wasn’t 
a very good commentator, something he has in common with 
many first-year broadcasters.) For those same reasons, Robert- 
son believes, he was not asked to coach, and laughs off the fact 
that Bill Russell, an African-American, had been the player- 
coach of the Celtics for two years by then. “If Red Auerbach 
had hired anyone else; says Robertson, “how could that coach 


“It bothered me when the transplant got so much attention. 


. What father wouldn’t2” 


84 


r Neither father nor daughter likes to talk 
about the kidney transplant, but Tia’s disease is in remission. 


» 


something to me, because I remember how great the man was; 
says Jerry Reynolds, who has been a part of the Kings’ fran- 
chise as coach, general manager, personnel man and broad- 
caster for 17 years, “but the fact is, Oscar Robertson doesn’t 
mean diddly-squat to our fans.” Moreover, in the almost three 
decades since he retired, Robertson has never been approached 
about being a coach, assistant or otherwise, nor has any pro 
team asked him to work with its players, scout or evaluate talent. 

Robertson was never the kind of man to walk around with 
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have gotten along with Bill?” Robertson bristles at the notion 
that his perfectionism and bluntness would’ve worked against 
him as a coach. “That kind of thinking comes from guys who 
never played, coaches who got in somehow and wanted to 
make sure you didn’t get in” says Robertson. “I played ball for 
14 years, big games, lots of pressure, and one of the things I 
always noticed as a player was who should be in and who 
shouldn’t be in certain situations. I never said anything, be- 
cause I wasn’t the coach. But I know how to evaluate talent, 
and I know players.” 

His wife, however, does subscribe to the theory that Robert- 
son probably would not have lasted as a coach. “He is such a 
self-starter, such a perfectionist; says Yvonne, “that he would’ve 
had trouble dealing with players who weren't as dedicated as 
he was. Which was almost everybody:’ The question of a coach- 
ing or front office job is moot now, of course. Robertson is in- 
volved in business; his principal motivation is to make his 
companies sound for his daughters Shauna, who works for 
ORCHEM, and Tia, who works for ORPACK. (His youngest 
daughter, Mari, works for Fannie Mae in Washington.) “I don’t 
think you should just up and pull away from challenges,’ says 
Robertson. “My family and lots of other people count on me. 
I take that seriously.” 

Though he is loath to put it into words, Robertson just wants 
what he deserves from basketball. “He would appreciate get- 
ting the respect not only for what he did on the court, but also 
for what he did in the courts; says Yvonne. “So few of today’s 
players have any idea of what he fought for, what he stood for” 
West is sad that his old rival is so far from the game. They are 
close, these two prickly and ultracompetitive personalities; 
West calls Oscar “Donut,” and Robertson calls West “Zeke,” 
his college nickname. “Everybody knows how fickle pro sports 
can be?’ says West. “Sooner or later accomplishments are for- 
gotten, and there will be heartbreak. Lots of wonderful players 
in all sports disappear or aren’t as closely associated with the 
game as they should be. Oscar, who was a truly unique player, 
is certainly one of them.” Oo 
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the lives of these five former athletes 


HE BANGED THE BOARDS FOR I2 SEASONS AS AN NBA 
power forward, but Tisdale’s cool urban R&B is anything 
but bruising. His fourth album, Face to Face, hit No. | on 
Billboard’s contemporary jazz charts last year, and he 
was named Bassist of the Year atthe 2002 National 
Smooth Jazz Awards. While Tisdale reaps the rewards 
of his music, there are other benefits, Says the 38-year- 
old, who lives in Tulsa-with his wife, Regina, and their four 
children, “It’s a lot easier on my knées, |.can tell you that.” 


. 


! \ 

ACE. OF BASS “This is what | was born to do,” says Tisdale. 
\ l 
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Jack McDowell 


“VE ALWAYS RELATED TO PEOPLE BETTER WITH MUSIC 
than | have with sports,” says the 1993 Cy Young Award 
winner, who in [2 big league seasons was known as much 
for his hot head as for his split-fingered fastball. Since 
retiring in 1999 McDowell has channeled his intensity 
into his pop-alternative band Stickfigure, which is a reg- 
ular on the Southern California club scene. “! was 
pigeonholed as this certain type of person in baseball,” 
says McDowell, 36, who lives outside San Diego with his 
wife, Meridith, and their three kids. “The person inside of 
me—the real Jack—was the person coming out in songs.” 


BIG HIT McDowell recently reached 
No. 8 on the new music charts. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES SCHNEPF (OPPOSITE) AND SCOTT ROVAK 
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Kym Hampton 

WHILE PLAYING HOOPS IN EUROPE IN THE MID-’90s, THE 
former Arizona State standout would belt out Tina Turner 
covers on Sunday nights to packed crowds at a club in 
Pavia, Italy. “They thought | was a superstar,” says Hamp- 
ton, 39. After blowing out her knee in ’99 and retiring 
from the WNBA’s New York Liberty, she landed a gig asa 
backup vocalist on Luscious Jackson’s album Electric 
Honey. But Hampton, a single Brooklynite, doesn’t want 
to rush her new career. “You have to start out right,” she 
says, “because you don’t get a second chance.” 


LADY LIBERTY Hampton sings the anthem at New York games. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BEN BAKER (ABOVE) AND TIM MANTOANI 


Tim Flannery 


MUSIC HAS ALWAYS BEEN A PART OF FLANNERY'’S LIFE, 
but never did it mean more to the former San Diego Padres 
infielder,and current third base coach than during his fa- 
ther’'s battle with Alzheimer's. Flannery’s critically ac- 
claimed fourth album, Pieces of the Past, featuring his 
trademark Irish folk- and bluegrass-inflected tunes, was 
recorded as a tribute to his father, Ragon, who died in 
1999. Says the 44-year-old father of three, “My music 
was the only way of connecting with him then.” 


OLD COUNTRY Flannery has played for big crowds in Ireland. 
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Where Are They Now? Music Makers 


IN THE U.S. HE’S BEST REMEMBERED AS THE PASSIONATE 
and flamboyant Frenchman who won an emotional victory 
over Mats Wilander in the 1983 French Open final, But 
in his home country Noah, 42, is also known as a reggae 
singer, who with his band Zam Zam hit No. 5 on France’s 
charts in May with the double-platinum album Yannick 
Noah. The !0-man outfit has been together for II years, 
and Noah—a father of four whose dreadlocks are mod- 
eled after those of Bob Marley—is preparing to record 
the band’s fifth album, in September, in France and Brazil. 
“In tennis the only time you notice the audience is at 
match point,” says Noah. “Now it’s a whole different 
world. It’s about the crowd, | perform for the people.” 


SOUND MIND “Music is like therapy,” says 
Noah, “The more | sing the better | feel,” 
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Daddy 


The onetime power 


home run crown 
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Cecil Fielder 


BY PETE MCENTEGART 


IG DADDY is in his element. An unlit stogie 
clenched between his teeth, Cecil Fielder sits in 
the stands of a former minor league ballpark in 
Sebring, Fla., while some of Florida’s best high 

school players take batting practice before an intrastate all- 

star game. Sitting near him are 60 scouts and team execu- 
tives scribbling notes in preparation for the major league 
draft, which is less than two weeks away. 

The baseball men have no trouble recognizing Big Daddy, 
who hit 319 home runs in 13 big league seasons, including 
51 for the Detroit Tigers in 1990, back when 50 was still a 
magic number. Fielder led the majors in RBIs for three straight 
seasons, from ’90 through ’92, becoming the only player be- 
sides Babe Ruth to do so. He also won a ring with the New 
York Yankees in ’96, hitting .391 in the World Series. Besides, 
Big Daddy is, well, big. He was 
listed at 6' 3" and 240 pounds 
for much of his playing career, 
though he admits the latter fig- 
ure was forgiving. He now 
weighs, he says, about 280. 

Fielder works the crowd, a 
handshake here, a nod there. 
As baseball men do whenever 
they are together, they talk 
about the game. They casti- 
gate today’s players for their 
frenetic adjustments in the 
batter’s box (New York Mets 
utilityman Joe McEwing is 
deemed the biggest culprit); 
they talk respectfully about by- 
gone hurlers who would glad- 
ly plant one in your earflap 
(Dave Stewart earns tribute). Fielder reminisces about a 1988 
game in which, despite his bulk, he played second base, and 
recalls some of his mighty dingers of yesteryear. Engaging 
in such chatter is a pleasant way to laze away a May after- 
noon, but it is not why the men are here. They have come to 
see the best high school seniors from the talent-rich state— 
including one whose daddy is Big Daddy. 

Prince Fielder is an 18-year-old first baseman with 255 
thickly muscled pounds packed on a 6-foot frame and sequoia- 
solid arms sprouting from a beer-barrel midsection. He grad- 
uated from Eau Gallie High in Melbourne a week earlier, after 
a senior season in which he hit .524 with 10 homers, 13 dou- 


TARO YAMASAKI 


S In 1993 (above) Cecil schooled Prince in the 
backyard; today only the prospect of seeing his son go yard 
can wrench Cecil from his classic car collection in Melbourne. 
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Where Are They Now? Cecil Fielder 


bles and 41 RBIs in 82 at bats. As Prince’s time at the plate ap- 
proaches, his father fidgets, though he insists he’s not nervous. 
“Prince can play,’ Big Daddy says. “You can ask any of these 
scouts. Just wait until he swings the bat. I’m telling you, it just 
makes a different sound. He can get down.” 

Finally his son steps up. On his second swing the lefthanded- 
hitting Prince (Cecil batted from the right side) launches a 
moon shot over the rightfield wall. Big Daddy beams. Later 
Prince deposits three balls over the fence in four swings. On the 
last one he muscles an inside pitch just over the wall in right. 
“He got jammed, huh?” deadpans a scout to Big Daddy, who 
chuckles, his big frame shaking. 

After Prince takes his cuts, Big Daddy lights up his cigar 
and takes a few puffs. He’s thinking about those summer days 


when Prince tagged along to his dad’s job, hitting batting- 
practice homers (Prince’s first was an upper-deck job at Tiger 
Stadium at age 12) and getting tossed into lockers by Big 
Daddy’s teammates, giggling all the while. Now Cecil can en- 
vision a future for the two of them that again includes big 
league stadiums and clubhouses, but this time with him trail- 
ing along as the proud father. 

What could be better? “A boy and his dad and baseball?” 
Big Daddy says, blowing smoke. “They just go together. No 
question about it.” 


CECIL’S CAREER began with a lot less fanfare than his 
son’s. He didn’t play baseball at Nogales High in La Puente, 
Calif., until his junior year. Basketball was his game, though 


The Biggest Swingers 


HEY WERE power hitters in the truest sense, all-or- 

nothing sluggers who missed out on the current 
homer-happy era of small ballparks and diluted 

pitching. The careers of five of the biggest boppers— 

Cecil Fielder, Rob Deer, Dave Kingman, Mickey Tettleton and 
Gorman Thomas—shared a striking similarity: When they didn’t 
bash the bejesus out of the ball, they missed spectacularly. Col- 
lectively they belted 1,504 dingers and struck out 7,187 times. 
With Kingman, SI also swung and missed. After several phone 
calls and faxes to Kingman went unreturned, SI dispatched pho- 
tographer Jeffery Salter to Glenbrook, Nev., where Kingman, 
53 and retired, lives with his family on the shores of Lake Tahoe. 
Salter arrived to find the man once known as Kong, still slen- 
der but gray-haired, working in his garage. Kingman, a media- 
loathing player who once sent a rat to a sportswriter and poured 
a bucket of ice water on another, insist- 
ed that he was “too busy” to be included 
in the issue. “Considering that a stranger 
was pulling into his driveway in a van,” 
says Salter, “he was very cordial.” 
With 442 career dingers, Kingman, 
who played with seven teams over [6 
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prolific home run hitter eligible for the 
Hall of Fame who’s not in it, thanks to 
a career .236 batting average and 1,816 
K’s. But none of these sluggers are 
ashamed of their frequent failure to 
connect. “As a kid | didn’t remember the 
guy who had five hits,” says Deer. “Even 
if he went | for 5 with four strikeouts, I 
remembered the guy who homered to 
win the game.” 


seasons (197/ through ’86), is the most 


—Albert Chen 


Rob Deer 


HE MOVED NOTHING LIKE A DEER, LUMBERING AROUND THE 
bases, stumbling in the outfield and, most notably, whiffing 
inelegantly—an AL-record 186 times in 1987. “Il swung as hard 
as | could, just in case | made contact,” says Deer, 41, who had 
230 home runs while hitting .220 in Il seasons. After retiring 
in’96, Deer was a full-time drag racer for five years. Last year 
he returned to baseball as a minor league hitting coach with the 
Class A Lake Elsinore (Calif.) Storm. His mission: “Teach young 
players how nofto be the kind of hitter | was.” 
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it’s hard now to imagine Fielder as the high-flying point guard 
who averaged 27 points, 12 rebounds and 10 assists as a se- 
nior. After the Orioles drafted him in the 31st round in 1981, 
Baltimore scout Ed Crosby came to the Fielder house with 
this advice: “Cecil, stay in school.” The Orioles didn’t even 
offer a bonus. After Fielder spent one semester at Mount San 
Antonio College in Walnut, Calif., the Kansas City Royals 
chose him in the fourth round of the since scuttled secondary 
draft for players who had been drafted previously. K.C. threw 
in a $3,000 bonus, and Fielder headed to his rookie league 
team in Butte, Mont., where he hit 20 home runs in only 273 
at bats and was an instant crowd favorite. 

While Fielder always had a knack for hitting homers and 
winning fans with his beer-league-softball physique, he had 


a more difficult time convincing baseball executives that he 
could be an every-day player. After a 1983 trade sent him to 
the Toronto Blue Jays, he hit 31 home runs in 506 big league at 
bats from ’85 through ’88 but struggled for playing time. The 
Blue Jays allowed him to go to Japan, and it was there that Big 
Daddy proved himself. He hit 38 home runs for the Hanshin 
Tigers in ’89, earning a two-year, $3 million deal with Detroit. 
He soon became the biggest thing in baseball, literally and fig- 
uratively, bashing his 50th and 51st homers on the final day 
of the 1990 season in Yankee Stadium. Fielder was the first 
player to have reached that plateau in 13 years. 

Fielder’s success was even sweeter because he shared it with 
his son, who spent several summers as the Tigers’ de facto 
mascot. In hotels on the road the Fielder boys arose at around 


These sluggers went for broke every time they stepped up to the plate, 


which meant they either knocked the ball out of the park or struck out trying 


Gorman Thomas 


STORMIN’ GORMAN GAZES OUT ONTO MILLER PARK FROM HIS 
usual game-day perch—in front of the Gorman’s Corner con- 
cession stand, which sells his signature BBQ—and licks his 
chops. “In these times,” Thomas, 5I, says, “I might have hit 70 
or 75 home runs.” The most he did hit in his day was 45 in 1979, 
when he batted .244 and fanned 175 times. He spent IO of his 
13 seasons as a Brewers outfielder and now lives a short drive 
from Milwaukee. “I miss everything about the game,” he says, 
“the aches and pains, the hits and misses.” 


Mickey Tettleton 


THE SLUGGER WHO ATE FROOT LOOPS AND THANKED 
Toucan Sam for his power finally grew up. After retiring in 1997, 
Tettleton moved to a 160-acre ranch in Pauls Valley, Okla., 
where horses, his wife and the youngest two of his four chil- 


dren roam. An avid golfer, he’s a regular on the Celebrity Play- 


ers Tour. “It would have been nice to hit for a good average,” 
says Tettleton, a catcher-DH who batted .241 with 245 homers 
for four AL teams over 14 seasons, “but that wasn’t impor- 
tant to me. | considered myself simply a pure power hitter.” 
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10:30 and watched cartoons. By noon Prince would begin hec- 
toring his dad to head for the park. Cecil would throw some 
BP to his son at around three, and even then the hefty seven- 
year-old could rake it. When game time rolled around, Prince 
repaired to the clubhouse, where he would usually fall asleep. 
In between he spent his time getting stuffed into laundry bas- 
kets and being playfully smacked around by veterans Pete Inca- 
viglia and Tony Phillips. It’s no surprise that Prince envisioned 
a similar life for himself when he grew up. 

For a while it seemed as if Prince might have grown a bit 
too much. As a sophomore in high school he weighed 306 
pounds. Prince asked his father to hire him a personal trainer, 
who helped whip the teenager into shape. 


“At 18 years old he can handle the bat like a big leaguer?’ 
Big Daddy says. “I can’t believe it sometimes. Prince is a dif- 
ferent breed. Sometimes I want to give him advice, but then 
he puts the next pitch over the wall in centerfield, and what 
am I going to say?” 

Cecil knows that, at age 38, he’s leading a charmed life. He 
lives in a Space Coast mansion in Melbourne with his wife, 
Stacey, and daughter Ceclynn, 10. He is a part-owner of MBC 
Network, a cable station based in Atlanta, for which he hosts 
a sports show with 13 new installments a year. 

Mostly, though, he follows his son’s burgeoning career. The 
two spent last year going to showcases for the scouts, in places 
such as Wilmington, N.C., and Jupiter, Fla. The Fielders had 


“T want to give him advice, but then he puts the next pitch 


POP’S POP Cecil instructed the prodigious Prince (right, in a high school all-star game) to hit 
from the left side, from which he flashes a power stroke that's an eerie mirror image of his dad's. 


Prince had the sweet stroke all along. His dad says he didn’t 
have much to do with that besides passing along his genes, 
though he did insist that his son, a righthander, swing from 
the left side. This spring Prince put on a batting-practice show 
at the Tigers’ spring training site in Lakeland, Fla., hitting 
eight tape-measure shots, Detroit Hall of Famer Al Kaline, 
standing near the warning track, assumed he was watching 
the team’s first baseman, Randall Simon, take his cuts. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


50 friends and family members 
over for the June 4 draft and 
whooped it up when Brewers 
scouting director Jack Zdurien- 
cik called just before it started to 
say that Milwaukee would take 
Prince if he lasted until the sev- 
enth spot. Prince did, and the 
Brewers drafted him. Two weeks 
later the younger Fielder agreed 
to a $2.4 million signing bonus. 
Cecil served as his son’s agent, to 
ensure that Prince signed quick- 
ly and could keep the entire 
bonus. “Agents made enough 
money off me,’ Cecil says. 

On June 19, in his first game 
for the Ogden (Utah) Raptors 
of the Pioneer Rookie League, 
Prince blasted a grand slam. “In 
our estimation he is the best 
power hitter in the country,” 
Zduriencik says of Prince, who 
is eager to prove the Milwaukee 
executive correct. He can’t wait 
to return to the majors, as a 
player instead of a player’s son. 

“T look at him every day, and 
he’s like, Dad, what are you looking at?” says Cecil, who on 
June 28 showed up in Utah to begin monitoring Prince’s 
progress. “I’m looking at myself again, you know what I mean? 
It’s awesome, man, just awesome.” You can already picture 
Cecil sitting in Milwaukee’s Miller Park five years from now, 
lighting up another stogie as Prince trots around the bases 
after another tape-measure homer. Big Daddy’s son is rising, 
and he isn’t about to miss the show. o 
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7) When you wake up 

1] When you're taking a shower 
I") When you’re making your bed 
7] When you have your coffee 

7) When you’re putting on your socks 
“1 When you're pouring your cereal 
Kal When you're reading the paper 
1] When you're walking the dog 
When you get in your car 

When you're driving 

When you get out of your car 
When you're in the elevator 
When you walk in your office 


When you're checking your email 


Ninh Bdhts 


When the phone rings 


Because your cravings are with you 24 hours a day, so are we 


Quitting smoking is one of the hardest things you'll ever do. To succeed, you need support that’s not only 
strong, but constant.* NicoDerm°CQ° never leaves you alone with your cravings. And our 3-step process 
lets you step down gradually, at your own pace. You're not a superhero. You don’t have to be. 


kd When the phone doesn’t ring 
I] When you meet with your boss 
al When you meet with your clients 
1] When you meet anyone at all 
7) When you walk to the deli 

7] When you order your sandwich 
1] When you finish your pickle 

al When you leave the office 

1) When you pick up your cleaning 
When you stop to get gas 

When you walk into the store 
When you're squeezing the melons 
When you're checking out 


When you pull into your driveway 


Hit khk&dhhs 


When you unload the car 


al When you check your 
kal When you turn on the 
) When you're watching 
1) When you’re peeling 
7) When you're mashing 
i) When you’re opening 


kd When you finish eati 


i) When you're having y 


P) 
F) 
P) 
ul 
v1 
v1 
ul 


When you're walking 
When you put on your 
When you’re washing 
When you're brushing 
When you're getting i 
When you're going to 


When you're counting 


STOP SMOKING AID 


"If worn for 24 hours. Use as directed. Individual results may vary. Support program can improve success. GSK makes an annual 
grant to the ACS for cancer research and education in return for the use of their seal. © 2002 GlaxoSmithKline Consumer Healthcare 


LEAR 
. NICODERM 
Scrat rmnepenie earth CQ 


www.nicodermcg.com 


What's There ‘Now? 


aa 


THE FIRST 12 NASCAR RACES IN DAYTONA (1948 THROUGH 58) WERE HELD ON A 4.1I-MILE 
track that was half beach and half Highway AIA. (Pictured here is a 1948 motorcycle race.) 


The sand and the road are still there (inset), though AIA has been widened to four lanes. 
The stock cars moved four miles inland to Daytona Speedway in 1959. 
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Take a walk on the beach 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JOE SCHERSCHEL/LIFE; PRESTON MACK (INSET) 
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CANAPRESS; LADISLAS KADYSZEWSKI (MEGAPLEX) 


THE 22-SCREEN MEGAPLEX AT THE CORNER OF ST. CATHERINE 
and Atwater (left) has room for 4,300 people, roughly a fourth 
of what the Forum, the home of the Canadiens for 71 years, 
held when it closed in 1996. The complex also has a climbing 
wall and a multimedia exhibit called Memories of the Forum. 


WANT TO PAY HOMAGE TO THE MINNESOTA VIKINGS’ DEFENSE 
of yore by listening to Sheb Wooley’s classic Purple People 
Eater? You shouldn't have trouble finding the CD at the Mall 
of America (above), the country’s biggest shopping complex. 
More than 520 stores—and an amusement park called Camp 
Snoopy—are located in suburban Bloomington on the site of 
the Met, which the Vikings called home from [961 through ’8I. 
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What’s There ‘Now? 


th ~ Forbes Field 


ON WHAT WAS ONCE AN INFIELD 
patrolled by Honus Wagner and 
Bill Mazeroski sits Posvar Hall, the 
largest classroom building on the 
University of Pittsburgh campus 
(left). The stadium, which was the 
Pirates’ home from 1909 through 
'70, was demolished in ’7I, but part 
of the ivy-covered outfield wall still 
stands, and home plate remains 
in place, under glass on a first- 
floor walkway in Posvar. 


SCOTT GOLDSMITH; AP (BELOW) 
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THE THIRD EDITION OF THE WORLD’S MOST 
Famous Arena (below) was located in New York 
City at the corner of Eighth Avenue and 50th 
Street in Hell’s Kitchen from 1925 to ’67. The 
once tough neighborhood has undergone a 
revival thanks largely to the 1989 construction 
of Worldwide Plaza, a 50-story office building 
and condo complex on the old Garden site. 
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UPI/CORBIS BETTMANN (TOP); DEB FINNEGAN 


THE GIANTS CALLED IT HOME FOR THEIR FIRST TWO YEARS IN SAN FRANCISCO, 
but the quaint park (above) at [6th and Bryant streets in the Mission District was 
best known as the home of the minor league Seals from 193! through ’58. On the site 
now is Potrero Center, a shopping complex that includes a grocery store whose 
aisles are said to be roamed late at night by the ghosts of former Seals players. 


Compiled by David Sabino 
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O.K., we'll bite: 


the heck is Salami? 
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WILLIAM R. SMITH (TOP) 


Herschel Walker 
WALKER HAS more oars in the water than 
the entire field of the Henley Regatta. It has 
been that way since his days as a record- 
breaking tailback and valedictorian at John- 
son County High in Wrightsville, Ga., and later 
as a Heisman Trophy winner at Georgia and 
an NFL running back—receiver—kick returner. 
When he retired in 1997, after 14 seasons with 
the Cowboys, Vikings, Eagles and Giants, he 
ranked second alltime in career all-purpose 
yards with 18,168—not counting the more 
than 7,000 he amassed in his first three sea- 
sons as a pro, in the USFL. Walker has found 
time to dance with the Fort Worth Ballet, serve 
as a brakeman in a two-man U.S. bobsled at 
the 1992 Olympics and earn a fifth-degree 
black belt in taekwondo. 


DO-IT-ALL Walker’s versatility has 
extended to his post-NFL career. 


dinnerware imprinted with the same im- 
ages. What’s more, Walker is venturing 
into medical supplies and health drinks; 
he has spun off his aloe-based beverage, 
Aloeluya, and plans to take the company 
public this summer. “I want to make this 
a huge, huge company,’ says Walker, 
whose ventures employ more than 60 
people. “I want to put people to work.” 
He’s off to a good start, displaying busi- 
ness savvy and boundless energy. To pro- 
duce and distribute Herschel’s Famous 34 
Appetizers, for instance, Walker has teamed 
with ConAgra and Sysco, two food industry 
giants. He works tirelessly at the commer- 
cial food fairs where his products are sold. 
“He’s at the show when it opens at eight 
and when it closes at five, and he rarely 
leaves the booth,’ says Robert Thurber, a 


Where Are They Now? 


It helps that on a daily basis he still sleeps only four hours, 
eats but one meal and cranks out 1,500 push-ups and 3,000 
sit-ups. “I never read that you're only supposed to play football? 
says Walker, 40, who lives in Irving, Texas, with his wife of 18 
years, Cindy, and their 2/-year-old son, Christian Alexander. 
“That was just me living. I wasn’t trying to impress anyone.” 

These days, though, Walker is looking to impress customers 
with his three-year-old company, the aptly named Renaissance 
Man International. Sole owner of the business, which grossed 
more than $500,000 in 2001, he envisions its becoming a For- 
tune 500 conglomerate. His biggest-selling food products, a 
line of chicken wings and other appetizers called Herschel’s 
Famous 34 (his uniform number), are sold to restaurants, cafe- 
terias and other food-service companies. Renaissance Man 
also sells mesquite wood chips, a line of women’s apparel fea- 
turing silk-screen artwork primarily by minority artists and 


Bruce Benedict, MLB CATCHER 
Jeffrey Clark, ST. JOSEPH’S POINT GUARD 


Kerwin Danley, SAN DIEGO STATE OUTFIELDER MLB umpire 
Bernie Fryer, NBA-ABA GUARD NBA official 
Gary Lane, NFL QUARTERBACK NFL replay assistant 
Kevin Maguire, NHL FORWARD NHL referee 
Bill McCreary, NHL FORWARD NHL referee 
Paul Stewart, NHL FORWARD-DEFENSEMAN NHL referee 
Leon Wood, NBA GUARD NBA official 


Tracy Woodson, MLB INFIELDER 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GREG FOSTER 


These former players still suit up for games—as umpires, referees and officials. 


ACC and SEC basketball official 
Atlantic 10 basketball official — 


Ohio Valley Conf. basketball official Raleigh 


Sysco vice president. “He’s great at mak- 
ing customers feel good and selling them products. For a new 
product, the appetizers have been an overwhelming success.” 

To Walker, his varied business pursuits aren’t so different 
from his do-everything football career. “Whatever I did, I tried 
to be one of the best at it,’ he says. “I’m doing the same thing 
now. I focus on everything I do and try to get the right people 
together to do it well. I want to be a force.” 


Benedict, a for: 
league catchei 
how to calla g 


Atlanta 


Philadelphia 
Chandler, Ariz. 
Sequim, Wash. 
Kampsville, Ill. . 
Woodbridge, Ont. 
Compiled by Lars Anderson, 
Guelph, Ont. Kelvin C. Bias, Trisha Blackmar, 
Walpole, Mass. Albert Chen, Richard Deitsch, 


Hali Helfgott, Franz Lidz, 

Pete McEntegart, Julia Morrill, 
Kristin Green Morse and 

John O'Keefe 


Mission Viejo, Calif. 


Byun Jong Il THE MAN whose behind 


S52 Se Ss Sais ese am was behind the most in- 
cendiary sit-in since the 60s turns out to be a stand-up guy. Byun, 
the South Korean boxer who set an Olympic record for sulking 
by sitting in the ring for 67 minutes after he lost at the 1988 
Games in Seoul, now runs a popular health club in that city and 
starred in an aeroboxing video that sold faster than kimchi. Byun, 
34, is genuinely sorry about all 
the trouble he caused. 

The brawling bantamweight’s 
first-round loss to eventual sil- 
ver medalist Alexandar Hristov 
of Bulgaria set off a riot in the 
Chamshil Students Gymnasium. 
Referee Keith Walker had twice 
deducted points from Byun for 
persistent butting. When Walk- 
er raised Hristov’s arm as the 
winner by a 4-1 judges’ deci- 
sion, outraged South Korean 
boxing officials piled into the 
ring and assaulted the ref. Byun 
simply sat in his corner in silent, was easy on the eyes in winning a’93 title bout with WBC champ 
CHILD'S PLAY Byun blames _ disconsolate protest. His vigil | Victor Rabanales. But eight months later he lost his second de- 
his sit-down on immaturity. | ended only after the lights were _fense, to Yasuei Yakushiji of Japan, on points. Shortly after start- 
Se a turned off and he was told the ing a mandatory two-year hitch in the South Korean army, Byun 
arena would be closed for the night. got a rematch but fared no better. He retired from the ring in ’96. 

For unsportsmanlike conduct Byun was barred from amateur How does the sit-down sit with Byun today? “When I sat, I 
boxing for two years. “Overnight,” he says, “I became a social out- had nothing on my mind except that the result was unfair and 
cast.” Countrymen called him Ring Rebel. However, after Byun __ that all my hard training had gone down the drain,’ he says. 
turned pro in 1990, his nickname changed to Handsome Boxer.He “Looking back, I think it was a childish thing to do.” 
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Cody Webster BEFORE A recent 


Ses. 2s 9 2S Ss = Ses = Little League game 
in Kirkland, Wash., a father took his son to shake hands with 
the opposing coach. That coach was Webster, who threw a 
two-hitter against Taiwan to give Kirkland the 1982 Little League 
World Series title. “Things like that are nice,’ says Webster, 32, 
who works at a home-supply store in nearby Woodinville. “Every 
day it seems what we did 
in 1982 gets more special.” 
Though he could throw the 
ball 75 mph as a 5' 7", 175- 
pound 12-year-old, Web- 
ster never threw it much 
harder and quit playing 
before his sophomore year 
at Eastern Washington. 


TREASURED Webster calls 
Kirkland’s title run “the 
best summer of my life.” 


LITTLE LEAGUE BASEBALL MUSEUM (RIGHT); RICH FRISHMAN 
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THEY WERE world champions or Hall of Famers as athletes, 
but can these former jocks cut it in the kitchen? We asked Maile 
Carpenter, food editor for Time Out New York magazine and a 
graduate of The French Culinary Institute, to put a lineup of 
retired pros’ signature food products to the test. 


George Foreman Hot Links 

kk 

CULINARY CAVEAT Ex-heavyweight champ also 
hawks his “lean, mean” grill; health-conscious 
attitude is all wrong for serious sausage making. 
THE VERDICT By George, they're tasty! The 
crisp skin snaps open to reveal a spicy interior 
packed with 20 juicy grams of fat. 


Tony Dorsett’s Creamy Peanut Butter 
bo @ 4 

CULINARY CAVEAT Ex-Dallas running back’s 
product line also includes barbecue sauce and 
assorted marinades; probably best to focus on 
one eponymous condiment at a time. 

THE VERDICT Surprisingly smooth, sandwich- 
worthy stuff. 


Randy White’s Hall of Fame Fajitas 
kkk Kk 

CULINARY CAVEAT Former Cowboys defensive 
tackle also makes sausages and is national 
spokesman for Smokey Mountain Snuff; is he 
serious about fajitas or just hard up for cash? 
THE VERDICT The meat's so tender and 
flavorful, no wonder he slapped his huge, 
grinning face on the package. 


Nolan Ryan Texan Style Steak Sauce 
y 


CULINARY CAVEAT Fireballing pitcher had double- 
bypass surgery two years ago at 53, making him 
a questionable front man for red-meat products. 
THE VERDICT The sauce looks and tastes like 
highly concentrated prune juice; the only good 
news is it’s billed as a limited edition. 


Lynn Swann Super 88 

Honey Nut Toasted Oats 

kk 

CULINARY CAVEAT Former Steelers wideout 
never appeared on a Wheaties box; cereal could 
be just a ploy to get back at General Mills. 

THE VERDICT It ain't Honey Nut Cheerios, and 
there’s no prize inside—just a box covered with 
Swann’s stats. 


Junior Johnson Brand Old Fashioned 
Sugar-Cured Country Ham 

Kk 

CULINARY CAVEAT The last time the 71-year-old 
NASCAR great pushed a local product was when 
he ran moonshine on the Carolina back roads. 
THE VERDICT All those years in hog country 
paid off; the man can cure a ham. 


PETER GREGOIRE (MALONEY); STEVEN FREEMAN (6) 


PUCKS TO BUCKS 
Maloney (at his office) 
says hockey taught him 
to “think under stress.” 
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Here’s a sampling of former sports figures who have 
gone on to careers in banking and finance. 


Rick Carey, OLYMPIC SWIMMER 
First vice president, Merrill Lynch, Hopewell, N.J. 


Clark Gillies, NHL FORWARD 
Financial adviser, Raymond James Financial Services, Melville, N.Y. 


Terry Hanratty, NFL QUARTERBACK 
Senior sales trader, Sanford C. Bernstein & Co., New York City 


Kathleen Horvath, TENNIS PLAYER 
Investment professional, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York City 


Chris Jacobs, OLYMPIC SWIMMER 
Vice president, high yield sales, J.P. Morgan, New York City 


Dave Maloney, NHL DEFENSEMAN 
Partner in institutional sales, Weeden & Co., Greenwich, Conn. 


Gail Marquis, OLYMPIC BASKETBALL FORWARD 
Financial adviser, U.S. private client, Merrill Lynch, Jersey City 


Bill North, MLB OUTFIELDER 
Financial adviser, Raymond James Financial Services, Kirkland, Wash, 


Denis Potvin, NHL DEFENSEMAN 
Financial adviser, Raymond James & Associates, Weston, Fla. 


Richard Todd, NFL QUARTERBACK 
Managing director, fixed income sales, Bear Stearns, Atlanta 
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Lost and 
Michael Pantazis 


DURING A Bears-Packers Monday-night game in 1995, Pantazis 
jumped off a concrete wall in the Soldier Field stands to snare an 
extra point. He fell 25 feet onto an usher (who was not hurt) and land- 
ed on highlight clips everywhere. “The other day strangers recognized 
me and bought me drinks,’ says Pantazis, 35, a sales manager for a 
Chicago moving company. “It’s amazing how my life has changed.” 
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leave alasting memory—and change alife 


We jeffrey Maier 


4 IN GAME 1 of the 1996 American League Championship Series at 
Yankee Stadium, Maier, then 12, reached over Orioles rightfielder 
Tony Tarasco to snag Derek Jeter’s fly ball and give New York a game- 
tying home run. Next fall Maier (whose family turned down SI’s 
interview request) will enter Wesleyan, where he'll play baseball. 
Says Wesleyan coach Mark Woodworth, who recruited the Old Tap- 
pan, N.J., centerfielder, “He wants people to respect him as a player.” 
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ON JULY 27, 1996, apipe bomb concealed in a backpack exploded at 
Centennial Olympic Park in Atlanta, leaving two dead and 110 injured. 
After it was leaked that the FBI suspected Jewell—a security guard who 
had reported the suspicious backpack and began evacuating the area— 
he was all but convicted in the press. 
Jewell was cleared and won nearly 
$2 million in settlements from media 
outlets, but his bitterness lingers. Says 
Jewell, now 39 and a Senoia, Ga., police 
officer, “I still feel that the good I did 
that night was taken away from me.” 
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DRAMA IS STEERING YOUR DRIVER THROUGH CHAOS AT 190 MPH. 
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baalat ate 300 presented by Stacker 
Discover Card Pre-Race Show begins 1:30pm/et 


Sunday, July 28 
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Discover Card Pre-Race Show begins 12:30pm/et 
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Log on to NASCAR.com for real-time bi 
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Lost and Found 


ON MARCH 4, 1990, Loyola 
Marymount senior Hank Gath- 
ers knocked down a two- 
handed dunk off an alley-oop 
pass against Portland and a 
moment later collapsed near 
midcourt, dead of heart failure. 
In that month’s NCAA tourna- 
ment, his close friend and team- 
mate Kimble honored Gathers 
by shooting his first free throw 
of each game lefthanded. Ever 
since, the two—Bo and Hank— 
have been inseparable in the VISIONARY Kimble 
public’s mind. “I’m glad he’s _ works to improve 
part of my legacy, and I’m glad Philly, where he and 
I’m part of his? says Kimble, 36, Gathers grew up. 

who led the nation that season) 9 ----~----~--~------ 
with a 35.3-point scoring average. Since retiring from pro 
basketball in ’99, Kimble has carved out his own identi- 
ty in his hometown of Philadelphia, where the nonprof- 
it Bo Kimble Foundation turns rundown buildings into 
affordable housing for low-income families. “I help a kid 
get his first room,’ says Kimble, whose foundation owns 
10 apartments and hopes one day to house 25 to 50 fam- 
ilies per year. “Every kid should have his own room.” 
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These former athletes have gone on to careers in the movie and TV business. 


Matt Battaglia, NFLLINEBACKER _— Actor Los Angeles 
Dean Biasucci, NFL KICKER Actor Los Angeles 
Dick Butkus, NFL LINEBACKER Actor Malibu 

Bernie Casey, NFL WIDE RECEIVER Actor, director, writer Los Angeles 
Fred Dryer, NFL DEFENSIVE END Actor, owner of production company Bel Air 

Bo Eason, NFL SAFETY Actor, writer Santa Monica 
Greg Goossen, MLB INFIELDER Actor Sherman Oaks 
Mike Henry, NFL LINEBACKER Actor, producer, writer North Hollywood 
Alex Karras, NFL DEFENSIVE TACKLE Actor, owner of productioncompany Los Angeles 
Ray Mancini, BOXER Actor, owner of production company Santa Monica 
Sky Rondenet, SNOWBOARDER Owner of production company Lake Tahoe, Calif. 
Reggie Theus, NBA GUARD Actor, choreographer Los Angeles 
Mike Warren, UCLA POINT GUARD — Actor Woodland Hills 
Fred Williamson, NFL CORNERBACK Actor, director Beverly Hills 


BOOM-BOOMTOWN In Hollywood, says 
Mancini, “You gotta come off presentable.” 
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Finally, a wireless plan that 
shares your work ethic. 


The PCS Total Digital Connections Plan. 
Use your minutes any way you want. 


With Nationwide Long Distance / PCS Wireless Web™/ PCS Voice Command™/ Clear Calls lF #83 
PCS Tote’ 


{ 
| 
: 4 2 A Pe opigital = 
Get the minutes you need to succeed and use them with all our business tools. They're all | connections=*| 
in one plan that works the way you do on the largest all-digital, all-PCS nationwide network i i 

iH i 
built from the ground up, reaching more than 230 million people. And that's why, like you, | sms ' 


this plan is an overachiever. Visit our Sprint Stores or sprintpcs.com, or call 1-888-215-9091. 


=} Sprint. 


PCS Wireless We 
roaming off the Spr 
market offer D 


and PCS Vi 
t Natior 
ic long-dista 
or similar e ergency number 
Command, 1, PCS Total Digit 


i are not 


jilable while roaming off the Sprint Nationwide PCS Network Service plan minutes are not good for calls made while 
e ork, \ et ther | local or long-distance. Roaming calls are charged at $0.69 per minute or $0.39 per minute, Penn on local- 
} ile ro g off the Sprint Nationwide PCS Network are charged an additional $0.25 per minute. All plans are subj 
ot be placed throu igh PCS Voice Command. Copyright ©2002 Sprint Spectrum L.P. All rig j 
inections Plan and the diamond logo are service marks or trademarks of Sprint Communications Company LP. 


Casting Their Shadow MORE THAN two decades after they first donned the burnt 


wee eee ee eae ee wee ee eee ee ese orange of Carver High, Warren Coolidge and Morris Thorpe 
still run the fast break daily on ESPN Classic. Such is the enduring appeal of The White Shadow, which originally aired on CBS 
from November 1978 through August ’81 and starred Ken Howard as a former pro basketball player who winds up in Los An- 
geles coaching an inner-city school team. Carver's finest have long since graduated into adulthood. Here’s the latest on the squad. 
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GOOSEBUMPS WHEN LETTING OUT THE CLUTCH ARE THE FIRST 


The American Muscle Car 

Untamed V8 Horsepower’® 

MACH® 1000 Audio System* "AVAILABLE FEATURES 
38 Years of Asphalt Attitude 


www.fordvehicles.com 
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Presumably fueled by a drive to succeed, these former athletes now sell cars. 


Al Atkinson, NFL LINEBACKER Operator, Ford dealership, Springfield, Pa. 
Mike Clark, NFL DEFENSIVE LINEMAN Salesman, Pontiac dealership, Tampa 

John Cullen, NHL CENTER Manager, Chevrolet dealership, Atlanta 

Joe Jacoby, NFL OFFENSIVE LINEMAN Owner, Chrysler dealership Warrenton, Va. 
Johnny (Lam) Jones, NFL WIDE RECEIVER Salesman, Mazda dealership, Austin 

Jf Lee Kemp, OLYMPIC WRESTLER Owner, Ford dealership, Forest Lake, Minn. 
Floyd Littie, NFL RUNNING BACK Owner, Ford dealership, Federal Way, Wash. 
Jamie Macoun, NHL DEFENSEMAN Owner, Ford-Lincoln dealership, Georgetown, Ont. 
Sidney Moncrief, NBA GUARD Co-owner, Hyundai dealership, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Darrell Walker, NBA GUARD Co-owner, Hyundai dealership, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Curt Warner, NFL RUNNING BACK Owner, Chevrolet dealership, Vancouver, Wash. 
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DRIVEN Says Jones, “Selling a car 
feels like scoring a touchdown.” 
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OF ALL THE football mementos 
that fill the Hollywood home of 
Kopay, the most treasured are the 
clippings he keeps in a manila 
folder. They detail the fallout from 
Dec. 11, 1975, the day Kopay—a star 
running back from the University 
of Washington who played for five 
NFL teams from 1964 through ’72— 
became the first athlete from a major 
team sport to publicly announce that 
he was gay. After he came out in an 
article in the Washington Star, Kopay 
became a celebrity within the gay 
community, and his 1977 autobiog- 
raphy was a New York Times best- 
seller. Yet his was a solitary voice: 
No flood of revelations by other pro 
athletes ensued. “Everyone talks 
about me as if I’m the only gay foot- 
ball player who ever lived. Well, trust 
me, I’m not,’ says Kopay, 60, who is 
a floor manager and buyer at Lino- 
leum City, a company that does 
flooring for movies, TV shows and 
individual clients. “I still get letters 
from people telling me that they appreciate what 
I did, that I made things a little easier for them. 
Would I do it again? You bet. It was my way to 
make a difference.” 

OUTRUNNER Nearly three decades later, Kopay is 
still waiting for other athletes to follow his lead. 
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The 30th anniversary of Title IX is a fitting time to catch up 


says that she ran Boston 
“to overthrow prejudice.” 


Kathryn Massar 


IN 1950, IN CORNING, N.Y., II-YEAR-OLD KATHRYN JOHNSTON 
tucked her hair under a baseball cap, borrowed the name 
Tubby from a comic book and became the first girl to play 
Little League baseball. When word got out, her 
teammates didn’t care, because the first base- 
man was one of their best players. After the sea- 
son Little League instituted a rule forbidding 
girls from playing; it wasn’t abolished until 1974. 
Massar, 64 and living in Yuba City, Calif., played 
sports in high school, became a nurse and mar- 
ried. “I felt being a girl should not stop you if you 
were good enough,” she says. “I didn’t think it 
was a big thing at the time, but now | think it is.” 
I NG UP Massar’s Little League teammates 
accepted her because she could outplay them. 
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COURTESY OF KAY MASSAR (LEFT); PETER READ MILLER 


with a foursome who went where no woman had gone before 
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SHE RAN THE 1966 BOSTON MARATHON FOR ONE REASON: 
She wanted to change the world. Despite having her ap- 
plication rejected by race officials who told her that 
women were physiologically unable to run 26 miles, Gibb 
showed up anyway. The 23-year-old hid in the bushes at 
the start, then leaped into the pack when the gun went 
off and finished in 3:21:25—ahead of 290 of the 415 men 
who entered. Gibb ran the race again in ’67 and ’68 (it 
was Officially opened to women in ’72) before focusing 
full time on obtaining a law degree. 

No longer practicing law, Gibb, 59 and divorced, splits 
time between Rockport, Mass., and San Diego. She spends 
her days sprinting along the beach, sculpting, writing and 
working with charities. “I wish | had three or four lives,” she 
says. “I'm going to have to live to [50 to get all this stuff done.” 


UMPIRES ARE NATURAL TARGETS FOR 
abuse, but Postema was an especially 
popular one. After graduating from um- 
pire school in 1977, she worked her way 
up through the minors to become, in 
’83, the first woman to climb as high as 
Triple A. (Two others had had brief spells 
in Single A.) Postema remained perched 
on the doorstep of the majors until her 
contract was terminated in ’89. Two BLUE PERIOD Postema 
years later she filed asex-discrimination says her old job “doesn’t 
suit against Major League Baseball and make me who! am today.” 
settledioutoficounta . “See” Rae > ee ae 
Postema wrote an angry memoir, You’ve Got to Have 
Balls to Make It in This League, but she seems to have 
put any bitterness behind her. “I had good times and bad 
[as an ump],” says Postema, 48, who worked as a welder 
but quit to care for her 82-year-old father, Phil, who has 
Alzheimer’s. “I just count ’em all as a great time.” 
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SHE WAS JUST 20 YEARS OLD WHEN SHE BECAME THE , ‘ yA 
first (and still the only) woman to play in an NHL presea- 5 7 B 
son game, so she didn't dwell on the historical significance. io 
“At the time | didn’t realize what | was doing,” Rheaume ao SN 
says of that September night in 1992 when she stopped ’ 
seven of the nine shots she faced in net for the Tampa Bay 
Lightning. “Now | look at the 
game, how fast it is, how 
hard the guys shoot, and | 
can’t believe | was there.” 
The 5’ 7” Rheaume went 
on to play six seasons in the 
minors and won an Olympic 
silver medal with the Cana- 
dian women’s team in 1998. 
Now 30 and the divorced 
mother of three-year-old 
Dylan, Rheaume is the man- 
ager of apparel and special 
events for Mission Hockey, ; | Da 
an equipment manufactur- ICEBREAKER The first 
er in Santa Ana, Calif.In Feb- female pro now helps girls 
ruary she took the Mission __ fulfill their hockey dreams. 
Bettys; ayteamiofil2—and) Se sccnsnnmnnenr one 
13-year-olds, to the Quebec International PeeWee Tour- 
nament, whose gender line she had broken [8 years ear- 
lier. Her club, the first all-female team in the tournament's 
history, reached the quarterfinals. Says Rheaume, “It was 
a way for me to give those young girls a chance like | had.” 
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JULIE DENNIS BROTHERS (FAR RIGHT); JON HAYT 
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Paul Hornung 


BY TIM LAYDEN 


N THE second Saturday in June a 66-year-old 

man in a sport coat, with flowing gray hair and 

a prodigious midsection, stood at the curb out- 

side the Surrey Suite Hotel in New York City, awaiting his ride 

to the Belmont Stakes. From the chaos of Manhattan traffic 

came a piercing voice: “Hey, Golden Boy!” Paul Hornung is 

not so golden anymore, and certainly nota boy, yet people still 

see him as he once was. Is it the nickname? The everlasting 

imprint of the Lombardi era? Or Notre Dame and the Heis- 
man? Is it all those wild stories they once heard? 

Eight days later Hornung sat lakeside at a festival in Tomah, 
Wis., dispensing autographs with former Green Bay Packers 
teammate Max McGee, connecting townsfolk to the team’s 
glorious past. McGee signed from a stack of artist’s prints de- 
picting his famous two-touchdown performance in the first 
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A fabled Heisman 


practiced line that he delivers with conv 
Hornung affixed his signature to a classie sh 
from 1960 in which he is captured runnii 
the start of a game, sun illuminating his bl 
applied to his cheekbones, the Pack’s ¢ 
helmet dangling from his right hand. “Th 
the greatest—real football players 
Roeske, 62, a maintenance machinist at th 
VA hospital and a lifelong Packers f: 

getting his autographs. “Paul Hornung, h 
was the Golden Boy, you know.” 
LOOKING GOOD The curls of gold — 
have turned into waves of silve! 
butHornung,66,has 
plenty ofreasonsto : 
smile about his life 
after football, 


Where Are They Now? 
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Uma (ial Paul Hornung 


OF TI >K Hornung was a force in the game and the 
eacsere room, but his arlene extended well beyond the field. 
arm (every night!) who could party all week and win with 
style on Sunday. 

Hornung walked away from the game at 31, finished by a 
® neck injury that has left his left arm withered and dangling. 
" Buthe had already jump-started his life beyond football by in- 
vesting wisely, and now he owns part of a hugely successful 
business and chunks of real estate all over his native city. 
Once suspended from the NFL for gambling, he still thrives 
on action, especially at the racetrack. (He brags that he bet 
$200 to win on 70-1 Belmont Stakes winner Sarava, a payoff 
that was worth more than $14,000.) Yet he derives as much 
pleasure from giving money away as from earning it or win- 
ning it. About 18 months ago he sold his Heisman Trophy 
for $250,000, using the money to endow academic scholar- 
ships for Notre Dame students from the Louisville area. If 
you send him a piece of memorabilia to be autographed, Hor- 
nung will sign it and send it back with a note requesting that 
you write a check to Louisville’s Sister Visitor Program, which 
helps provide food and clothing for people in the poor west 
end of the city. 

“People always said he was a playboy because women loved 
him,” says former Packers teammate Ron Kramer. “That’s 
true, they did. But his friends loved him too. And their wives 
and kids too. And anybody else who was lucky enough to meet 
him. He’s charming and generous and just a beautiful guy to 
know.” Late in life the debauchery is gone (most of it, any- 
way), but the joie de vivre remains. 

For his first 18 years he was just Paul, a kid from 
Louisville’s west end who lived with his mother, Loretta, in 
a second-floor apartment over a grocery store. (His father, 
Paul, was an insurance executive on Long Island who even- 
tually moved back to Louisville.) Hornung grew into a terrific 


Hornung was the star with a woman on each arm who 


could party all week and win with style on Sunday. 


Nearly half a century has passed since the afternoon in 1954 
when Hornung, an 18-year-old sophomore-to-be from 
Louisville, played in Notre Dame’s spring football game and 
heralded such great promise that a sportswriter from Hor- 
nung’s hometown wrote words to the effect that the Golden 
Dome at last had found its Golden Boy. America was nearing 
the end of its age of grand nicknames (the Brown Bomber, the 
Yankee Clipper, the Splendid Splinter), but what a moniker 
this was, freighted with entitlement. 

And what a life the man has lived, worthy of the title. He 
was a Fighting Irish quarterback who won the Heisman Tro- 
phy and went on to run the fabled Green Bay sweep behind 
Jerry Kramer and Fuzzy Thurston. Better yet, Hornung was 
the paragon of male fantasy, the star with a woman on each 
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Where Are They Now? Paul Hornung 


athlete at Flaget High—a 6' 2", 200-pound split T quarter- 
back who could run, throw and kick—and was recruited by 
all the major college powers. Hornung wanted desperately to 
attend Kentucky and play for its new coach, Paul (Bear) 
Bryant, but his mother, a devout Catholic, wanted just as 
desperately for him to play for Notre Dame. “I was so im- 
pressed by Coach Bryant, and I wanted to play for him, but 
I couldn’t say no to my mother,’ says Hornung. “It just 
wouldn't have been right.” 

Four years later he won the Heisman, passing for 917 yards 


NV S Back in Louisville, Hornung has profited 
een his awrecehin of real estate and a cooking-oil company. 


and running for another 420 while doubling on special teams, 
as a kicker and return man. He became the only player from 
a losing (2-8) team to win the statue in its 67-year history. 
Green Bay selected Hornung with the first pick in the 1957 
NFL draft and moved him to running back, though early on 
he spent some time at quarterback. For two seasons he was 
a forgettable player on a poor team. In 59, Vince Lombardi 
arrived and everything changed. He made Hornung, who by 
then weighed more than 220 pounds, the focal point of the 
Green Bay power sweep, utilizing his gliding speed and nat- 
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ural cutting instincts. Hornung won back-to-back NFL MVP 
awards in 1960, when he scored 176 points (an NFL record 
that still stands), and 61, when Lombardi’s Packers won the 
first of five league titles in seven years. 

“He was a great blocker, he could catch the ball, and he was 
a better runner close to the goal line than anybody I’ve ever 
seen,’ says Ron Kramer. “But he did a lot of other things for the 
team too. He kept [fullback] Jimmy Taylor in line when all 
Jimmy cared about was how many yards he got. He took all 
the s--- that Vinny dished out in practice, because he just could. 
Some guys Vinny had to treat differently, like Bart [Starr]. But 
Paul could take it, and Vinny knew that.” 

Of course, the Golden Boy was more than a football play- 
er. He was a man who lived 
long nights, indulging a vo- 
racious appetite for excess. 
He was Namath before Na- 
math. In David Maraniss’s 
1999 book, When Pride Still 
Mattered: A Life of Vince 
Lombardi, the late journalist 
Dick Schaap describes a 
week he spent with the Pack- 
ers and Hornung in the au- 
tumn of 1961: “At three, he’d 
come home, mix a pitcher of 
martinis and drink martinis 
until six o’clock with [Ron] 
Kramer and the others. Then 
they’d go out to dinner, a 
group of players. Scotch be- 
fore dinner. Wine with din- 
ner. Brandy after dinner. 
Then back on scotch. Every 
day. I lost count by the time 
it had reached more than 
sixty just how many drinks 
he had in that week leading 
up to the Browns game. Also, 


a few losers, but his winners far outnumber his losers” 


he never went to bed before four in the morning, he never 
went to bed alone, and he never repeated himself” 

The stories have the feel of mythology. “But they’re all true” 
says McGee. “Those and a whole lot of others, probably worse. 
And Lombardi knew where all of us were at all times. But 
with Paul, especially, he didn’t make a lot of noise, because 
he liked Paul and Paul was such a money player.” 

In more ways than one. Hornung was suspended for the 
1963 season by commissioner Pete Rozelle after admitting 
that he had bet on NFL games. The suspension is an ugly 
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Where Are They Now? 


(| Paul Hornung 


part of Hornung’s legacy, yet in Hornung’s mind it could have 
been much worse had he not stared down Rozelle in their 
meetings. “Rozelle had me, and I knew he had me?’ Hornung 
says. “But I told him, ‘Pete, we both know that other guys 
are betting. I know who they are, and I am not answering 
questions about anybody else. But if I go to Washington 
[where a Senate subcommittee was investigating gambling] 
and raise my right hand, this whole league is in trouble’ ” 
Hornung says he wasn’t bluffing, and Rozelle blinked. Hor- 
nung took his suspension. Detroit Lions defensive tackle Alex 
Karras was also suspended. (“He was stupid?’ Hornung says. 
“They didn’t have anything on him, but he confessed any- 
way.”) It helped the league avoid a larger scandal. 

Three years later Hornung was all but finished. A neck in- 
jury first sustained when Tom Brookshier of the Philadel- 


later New Orleans took Hornung in the expansion draft. But 
he never played a down for the Saints; he retired before the 
season started. 

More than 30 years later Hornung sits in a booth at the 
Delta Restaurant and Lounge, an old-fashioned business- 
man’s lunch joint in downtown Louisville. He orders a ham 
steak sandwich—“With yellow mustard; make sure it’s yellow, 
not brown,” he barks good-naturedly at a waitress he calls 
“Kid”’—and wolfs it down. Hornung has been eating at the 
Delta for years. “Same people, every day,’ he says. “In and 
out in half an hour, and they make a good little sandwich. 
Nothing fancy.” A thirtysomething man dressed in a sharp 
business suit passes by. “My stockbroker,’ says Hornung. “I 
just switched to him a little while ago because he’s young 
and he likes to gamble, and so do I. The stock market. 


His outbursts are like thunderstorms momentarily 


blocking the sun. Most of his life is spent in good cheer. 
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Paul spends his free time on the golf course with his 

wife of 23 years, Angela, who spots him three shots a side. 

phia Eagles drilled him in the 1960 NFL Championship Game 
was made worse when the Bears’ Doug Buffone clotheslined 
him in the 10th game of the ’66 season. Eight weeks later 
Hornung was the only Packer who didn’t play in Super Bowl I. 
“Lombardi asked me if I wanted to go in for a few plays just 
to say I played?’ Hornung says. “I said, “Nah? ” About a month 
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That’s legal gambling for the Horn” 

Money has never been a prob- 
lem. Back in the late 50s, when 
Hornung didn’t know if his pro 
football career would last two sea- 
sons or 10, he sent all his paychecks 
home to a family friend, Henry 
Hoffmann, who began investing in 
real estate in the Louisville area. 
Hornung now owns a building with 
more than 600 apartments, ground 
leases on many businesses and, 
with Leonard Lyles, a former Bal- 
timore Colts and San Francisco 
49ers defensive back who also grew 
up in the west end, a shopping cen- 
ter. Along with the estate of his late 
friend and partner Frank Metts, 
Hornung is also part owner of 
Golden Foods/Golden Brands, a 
vegetable- and soybean-oil com- 
pany in Louisville that Hornung 
says did more than $175 million in 
sales last year and counts Frito-Lay 
and McDonald’s among its cus- 
tomers. Recently he had 2,000 Paul Hornung bobblehead 
dolls made and, much to his amazement, more than half of 
them have sold. 

“He’s got great business instincts,’ says Bob Stallings, Hor- 
nung’s Louisville attorney. “He’s had a few losers, but his 
winners far outnumber his losers.” 

Hornung was among the first wave of pro football players 
to move directly from the field to the broadcast booth, work- 
ing first for a CBS affiliate in Chicago for two years and then 


Paul Hornung 


for 11 more seasons doing NFL games for 
the network. He has been a part of Notre 
Dame broadcasts for 33 years, the last two 
as host of the pregame and halftime radio 
shows. “Best job in TV or radio” Hornung 
says. He remains passionately involved 
with his alma mater. He has missed only 
a handful of games in three decades, has 
pledged more than $500,000 to the school 
and has endowed those scholarships. Yet 
he hasn’t been afraid to criticize Notre 
Dame’s football program. 

Example 1: “The whole [George] 
O’Leary thing was absolutely ridiculous. 
In the first place they should have been 
able to hire a better coach. And how do 
you let the résumé thing happen? That’s 
Kevin White’s mistake. He’s the athletic 
director.” 

Example 2: “They’ve got to do some- 
thing about the academic standards. They 
need more urban athletes, and unfortu- 
nately a lot of those kids can’t get in 
under the current standards. They make 
everybody take calculus! That’s ridicu- 
lous. The priests don’t understand what to 
do anymore.” 

His outbursts are like thunderstorms 
momentarily blocking the sun. Most of 
Hornung’s life is spent in good cheer. He 
has been married for 23 years to his sec- 
ond wife, Angela, 55. She spots him three 
shots a side when they play golf at either 
of their two Louisville country clubs, and 
they are decorating a new home with Hor- 
nung’s collection of celebrity art, including 
works by Tony Bennett, Peter Falk, An- 
thony Quinn and Red Skelton. Putting 
Hornung’s football trophies on display 
will be more difficult. “He’s not a trophy 
person,’ says Angela, “He’s strange about 
them. The Heisman had spent time in the 
garage before he sold it.” 

On the first weekend in May, every year, 
Hornung hosts a Kentucky Derby party at 
his home, with dozens of guests from 
Louisville, South Bend, Green Bay and far 
beyond. “It’s for Paul’s friends,” says 
Stallings. “That’s a lot of people.” Time 
surely stops on nights like these, when 
Hornung lifts a glass and toasts a long life 
lived fully. “If I could be born again and 
come back as anybody I wanted,” says 
Hornung, “I’d be myself again. I’ve been 
lucky, about as lucky as a man could be.” A 
boy no more, but still golden after all. o 
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Double Duty Radcliffe 


BY MICHAEL BAMBERGER 


FEW WEEKS back, an old black man wearing 

a thrift-shop suit and an aging fedora was sit- 

ting in his wheelchair at the front door of Harry 

Caray’s, a Chicago restaurant, waiting for a ride. 
A group of sailors, white men in dress whites, were about to 
enter the restaurant. 

“Tm Double Duty,” the old man said as the sailors came 
upon him. 

“Ts that right?” one of the sailors replied. 

“Tm the oldest living ballplayer.” 

“Well, God bless you.” 

“Tm gonna be 100 on July the seventh,’ said the old man, 
who didn’t look a day over 85. 

“Congratulations to you,’ the sailor said. 

“You all can come to my party.” 

“Where is it?” 

“I was a catcher,’ the old man said. “We barnstormed against 
all of em, Ty Cobb and them. Ty Cobb comes up to bat and 
says to me, ‘No nigger’s gonna catch me stealing’ He gets to 
first, tries to steal. I get him. As he’s coming off th _ field, I yell 
at him, ‘No nigger’s gonna catch you stealing? Weil this nigger 
just done did it? ” 

The white sailors in their dress whites roared. 


Nemesis of Ty Cobb, close 
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The old black man in the fedora is Theodore Roosevelt (Dou- 
ble Duty) Radcliffe, born in Mobile on July 7, 1902. He is the 
oldest living Negro leagues player and in his mind the oldest 
living ballplayer, period. (At least one ex—major leaguer, pitch- 
er Ralph Erickson, is older, by 12 days.) His nickname was 
coined by renowned New York City sportswriter Damon Run- 
yon after Runyon watched Radcliffe work both ends of a Negro 
leagues doubleheader in 1932. The Pittsburgh Crawfords, Rad- 
cliffe’s team, were playing the Chicago American Giants at 
Yankee Stadium. In the first game Radcliffe caught his child- 
hood friend Satchel Paige and the Crawfords won 4-0. In the 
second game Radcliffe pitched and the Crawfords won 5-0. 
Runyon wrote that “it was worth the price of two admissions 
to see ‘Double Duty’ Radcliffe play.” For the 70 years since, 
Radcliffe has been called Mr. Duty at church and at funerals 
and other formal gatherings, and simply Duty in more casual 
ones. There’s almost nobody left who remembers him as Ted. 

In an interview in early April, six weeks before he died at age 
78, Joe Black, who pitched in the Negro leagues and for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, addressed the question of Negro leaguers 


Radcliffe tags Gibson (above, right) as his top power 
hitter but is mum as to who the best Negro leagues catcher was. 
who belong in the Hall of Fame. “There are only three former 
Negro leaguers who aren’t in Cooperstown who should be,’ 
Black said. “Biz Mackey, Verdell Mathis and Duty. Duty is the 
most deserving of them. He was a great defensive catcher, one 
of the best ever, always talking to the hitters, distracting them, 
always encouraging his pitchers, never negative. He was a good 
pitcher, with a nice little breaking ball, and he could always hit. 
When I faced him, he was already an old man, but everybody 
said, ‘Pitch him carefully, he can still hit? They had it right” 

When Black traveled from his home in Phoenix to visit fam- 
ily in Chicago, he’d get together with Radcliffe. In April, with 
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his health failing, Black didn’t know if he’d ever see Duty again. made him exactly four years younger than Duty. Radcliffe claims 
“Ts there anything you'd still want to ask him?” Black was asked. _ that Paige, who died in 1982, was in fact born in 1900. “He was 
“His secret for living such a long and happy life,” Black an- _ always two years older than me when we was kids;’ Duty says. 
swered. “Not just long—long and happy.” “He was always two years older than me when we was in school 
In memory of Joe Black, who inspired together.” Assuming Radcliffe is correct, 
the question, and with a nod to Paige, then Paige was 48 years old as a rookie 
composer of a similar list, here are Dou- pitcher for the Cleveland Indians in 1948. 
ble Duty Radcliffe’s Nine Manly Rules to The often-told story behind Paige’s 
Lead a Long and Happy Life, collected nickname has him, as an enterprising boy 
by your correspondent while driving looking for tips, rigging a pole at the Mo- 
Radcliffe from his South Side apartment bile train station to help passengers with 
to Gladys’ Luncheonette, his favorite their bags, or satchels. Duty says the real 
soul-food restaurant, on May 31, 2002. story involves less altruism. “He was a 
1. Carry big bills—hundreds and so bad kid, always in trouble?’ Radcliffe says. 
forth. Small change is for poor people. “He'd go down to the train station and 
2. Don’t eat pizza. steal suitcases. Once he stole five satchels. 
3. Eat at McDonald’s all you want. That’s how he come by that name.” 
4. Run around the block once every Radcliffe most likely caught Paige more 
morning, but just once. than any other catcher and regards him 
5. Go to church on Sunday if you’re as the greatest righthanded pitcher he 
feeling good. Don’t if you’re not. ever saw. This is a deliberate opinion: 
6. Marry a good woman. Radcliffe played for 36 years, 22 of them 
7. Be careful of the women you fool as a player-manager. When you ask him 
with. If they don’t respect themselves, about the best players he saw, he consid- 
don’t fool with ’em. ers most everyone: black players, white 
8. Smoke two El Producto cigars a players, Latin players, career Negro lea- 
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day—one in the morning, one in the 
evening—but don’t inhale. 

9. Have a doctor you can trust. 

This is not one of Duty’s rules, but you 
may find it valuable: Don’t do everything your 
trusted doctor tells you to do. Five years ago 
Radcliffe’s doctor told him to stop having sex 
because he was having postcoital fainting 
episodes. Duty says he ignores this order. In 
fact he wants to make one last trip home to 
Mobile chiefly, he says, because there’s a 
young woman there, not yet 30, with whom 
he is eager to defy his doctor’s advice. 

In his sharp moments—every day brings 
some alert hours and others less so—Radcliffe 
remembers the rich history of black baseball | LADY LUCK In his playing days and retirement too, Radcliffe hasn't lacked for young 
in Mobile, birthplace of Hank and Tommie admirers, and a few older ones as well, such as Harry Caray's wife, Dutchie (right). 
Asron, WillieivicGoveysAmos Otis O7Z1e" OF (SS S5e ta wee co pee en ee ee ee oe aa SEE 
Smith and, of course, Paige, his homey. As boys, Ted and Satchel _guers, career major leaguers. He followed Babe Ruth’s career 
lived five blocks from each other, and Radcliffe says he knowsa and says Ruth would have been welcome as a Negro leaguer. 
deep truth about his friend that others do not: Paige’s actual “Babe Ruth was mulatto;’ Radcliffe says. “He had the nose of a 
birth date. According to Radcliffe, when Paige got into baseball colored man. He grew up in that orphanage, so nobody knows 
he assigned himself a birth date: July 7, 1906, which would have _-what all is in him for sure, but there’s black and white blood 
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in him. We all thought it was great that he could pass for white 
and hit all those home runs and make all that money playing 
white baseball. But Josh Gibson was a better power hitter. I 
played with Josh Gibson. Best power hitter, alltime.” 


THE BEST YOU NEVER SAW The funeral of Negro leaguer Bobby 
Robinson drew such greats as Duty (front), Gordon Hopkins 
(second row, second from right), Sherwood Brewer (second 
row, far right) and “Mule” Miles (top row, second from left). 


Some notes regarding the list: Of Paige, Radcliffe says, 
“Threw it harder than Randy Johnson—more accurate too.” 
Duty found Hubbell’s screwball, which he faced in exhibition 
games, unhittable and appreciated how much admiration 
Hubbell had for Negro leagues baseball. Radcliffe saw Brock 
and Henderson play hundreds of games, on TV and at Wrigley 
Field and Comiskey Park. He roomed with Robinson when 
they both played for the Kansas City Monarchs in 1945. Rad- 
cliffe has spent time with Musial at various card shows over 
the years and played winter ball against Castro in Cuba. Duty 
says that when Cobb tried to steal on him, he was wearing a 
chest protector painted with the words THOU SHALT NOT 
STEAL. Radcliffe played for and managed teams owned by 
Saperstein, including the Harlem Globetrotters baseball team, 
a cousin to Saperstein’s basketball team of the same name. 
(“He was my friend; Radcliffe says of Saperstein. “He once 
gave me $5,000.”) As powerful as Gibson was, Radcliffe, like 
many Negro leaguers, ranks Charleston way ahead of him for 
overall play. “Oscar Charleston was Willie Mays before there 
was a Willie Mays,’ Duty says, “except that he was a better 
base runner, a better centerfielder and a better hitter.” Cochrane 
was the preeminent catcher in the major leagues when Rad- 
cliffe was a young man in the game. As far as the best all- 
around Negro leagues catcher is concerned, Duty is not a mod- 
est man, but there is a tradition among legends for leaving 
certain questions blank. Ted Williams, for example, when asked 
to name his alltime lineup card, always leaves leftfield open. 
You don’t answer obvious questions. 

Radcliffe is the subject of an amazing book, Ted “Double Duty” 
Radcliffe, by Negro leagues historian Kyle P. McNary, which is in- 
valuable if you want to get a handle on Duty’s far-flung career. 
Radcliffe seldom stayed with the same team for more than two 
or three years, going to whatever club offered him the most 
money. From 1920 until his retirement in 1954, he played for 
42 teams. Sifting through box scores from 45 newspapers—in- 
cluding the Philadelphia Afro-American and other defunct black 


“Is there anything youd still want to ask Duty?” Answered 


Black, “His secret for living such a long and happy life.” 


Besides Paige and Gibson, here are other players on Duty’s 
Alltime Roster, subject to change, depending on his daily mood. 

Best lefthanded pitcher: Carl Hubbell 

Best base runner: Lou Brock 

Best base stealer: Rickey Henderson 

Most aggressive player: Jackie Robinson 

Kindest great player: Stan Musial 

Nastiest great player: Ty Cobb 

Most generous owner: Abe Saperstein 

Best baseball-playing revolutionary: Fidel Castro 

Best overall player: Oscar Charleston 

Best white catcher: Mickey Cochrane 

Best Negro leagues catcher: will not say 
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publications—McNary determined that Radcliffe was a career 
.303 hitter for the 658 games he could document. But McNary 
estimates that Radcliffe played in 3,800 games. McNary docu- 
mented 128 career wins and 48 losses for him in 224 games 
pitched, but he estimates that Radcliffe was on the mound in 
875 games. In McNary’s most dedicated piece of research he 
determined that in 22 exhibition and off-season games against 
major league pitchers, Radcliffe had a .403 average. 

But what old-time baseball people remember best about 
Duty is his storied career as a ladies’ man, despite a 52-year 
marriage to his late wife, Alberta. Alfred (Slick) Surratt played 
for a black Canadian team managed by Radcliffe in the early 
1950s. Surratt was making $50 a week and needed more 
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money. On that team Duty drove the bus, handled the cash 
and pinch-hit if need be. Surratt waited for the perfect oppor- 
tunity to ask his manager for an advance: when the skipper 
was having dinner with one of his lovely young dates. 

“Duty, can I speak to you?” Surratt asked. 

“Of course,’ the manager said. “How can I help?” 

“Well, Duty, I really need some money.” 

“Now you just tell Duty how much you need.” 

“T could use $150.” 

Duty got out his thick stack of cash and said, “You need one- 
fifty? Here’s two. You send some of that home to your missus, 


Radcliffe lives in a clean, modern, government-subsidized 
high-rise off Dr. Martin Luther King Drive, in a 15th-floor two- 
bedroom apartment with the unmistakable aroma of El Pro- 
ductos. He lives alone, but there are people, most particularly 
a loyal nurse and friend, Claire Hellstern, and a devoted niece, 
Debra Richards, who look in on him regularly. (Radcliffe says 
he had three children with Alberta and that “they have all 
passed.”) He has been living for years on Social Security pay- 
ments, card-show earnings and a $10,000-a-year baseball pen- 
sion for former Negro leaguers. He has, he says, numerous 
girlfriends in his building, which is populated by senior citizens. 


“There are three Negro leaguers who aren’t in Cooperstown 


who should be. Biz Mackey, Verdell Mathis and Duty.” 


and you make sure to tell her it comes 
from ole Double Duty Radcliffe” DAT WaGoe mao 

The next day, Duty let Slick have it. 1 lene — | 
“Don’t you ever do that again? he said. © 
“Imagine, you talking like that to me 
when I’m with my lady.” 

Surratt had caught his manager at 
a susceptible moment. Generally, Rad- 
cliffe was an alert man, and generally, 
he remains alert, despite two strokes. 
He often goes to Comiskey Park, just 
over a mile from his house, sometimes 
driving himself there in his tan Mer- 
cury Grand Marquis. He’s always wel- 
comed as a guest of the White Sox, 
and he occasionally visits the club- 
house and chats with the players. On 
Sunday, Duty’s 100th birthday, he 
threw out the first ball to Buck O’Neil 
and enjoyed a party in a ballpark suite 
with more than 500 guests. 

A few weeks earlier Radcliffe was 
watching the White Sox play the 
Texas Rangers, sitting in a wheelchair 
in the handicapped section, even 
though he can get around reasonably 
well with his walker. Duty arrived in 
the third inning of a sloppily played 
game. His patience for such baseball 
is limited. Within 10 minutes of his 
arrival, he picked up on the single most interesting thing there 
was to see in the ballpark that night. On the out-of-town score- 
board, in abbreviations and yellow lights, was the score: TB 9, 
NYY 3. The New York Yankees were getting shellacked by the 
lowly Tampa Bay Devil Rays through five innings. Radcliffe 
raised his trembling, spotted, 99-year-old right hand, his fin- 
gers crooked from years of catching, pointed his lit cigar at the 
letters 400 feet away and said, “Ain’t that something?” 
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GOIN’ YARD A frequent visitor to nearby Comiskey, 
Radcliffe remains a keen observer of the game. 


He goes out for lunch most every 
day, often to Gladys’. He was there 
the other day, eating chicken with 
collard greens and black-eyed peas 
and drinking a Pepsi. From the start 
of the meal he had his eye on his 
waitress. 

“What’s your name?” he said 
when she delivered the check. 

“Alicia.” the waitress said. 

“You're a fine-looking girl.” She 
smiled, revealing two rows of per- 
fect bright-white teeth. “Don’t you 
know me?” 

“I remember you from last time,’ 
the waitress said. “You said the same 
thing to me last time.” 

“I’m the oldest living ballplayer.” 

“T know; the waitress said. 

“They told you?” 

“You told me, last time you were 
here.” 

“You know they’re going have a 
party for me, don’t you?” Radcliffe 
asked her. “I’m gonna be a 100 on 
July 7. You gonna come to my party?” 

“Tl check my calendar; the wait- 
ress said. She placed the check on 
the table and started to back away. 
Duty realized it was now or never. 

“You know we’re gonna get together, don’t you?” He winked, 
he chortled, he adjusted his dentures. 

“You have a nice day,’ she said sweetly. 

In the mind of the oldest living ballplayer their union is 
inevitable. In the mind of Mr. Duty, Alicia the waitress has 
no better chance against his charm than Ty Cobb did against 
his arm so many years ago. The man’s faith in himself is 
unshakable. a 


The question isn’t 
“Do you serve A,1,?” 
It’s 
“How many bottles to a table?” 
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BALL ROOM GLANCING Track officials 

at Daytona International Speedway got a 
well-rounded view of the action at Saturday’s 
Pepsi 400, won by Michael Waltrip. 
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Despite a winless first half, Jeff Gordon’s drive 
for Winston Cup number five is very much alive 


by Mark Bechtel 


JEFF GORDON can’t catch a 
break. He hasn’t won a race in 25 
starts, his longest winless streak 
since the beginning of his Win- 
ston Cup career, when he went 
41 events before taking his first 
checkered flag. His divorce from 
his wife of seven years has been 
publicly acrimonious and some- 
times bizarre. (His soon-to-be ex, 
Brooke, wants more money be- 
cause, she claims, she dressed him 
well, which made him more ap- 
pealing to sponsors.) In last Sat- 
urday’s Pepsi 400 at Daytona, 
which was won by Michael Wal- 
trip, tough luck visited Gordon 
again, this time in the form of a 
flat left-rear tire that put him a 
lap down. His ensuing 22nd-place 
finish dropped him from third to 
fifth in the points race. 

Gordon’s performance on Sat- 
urday neatly summed up the first 
half of his season. “We've had 
cars capable of winning, but 
we've had crazy things happen,’ 
he says. To wit: Three weeks ago 
at Sonoma, where he had been 
victorious three times in four 
years, he again looked like the 
class of the field until he lost a 
gear, fell behind by seven laps 
and limped across the start-finish 
in 37th. At Martinsville in April, 
Gordon was second when he got 


Gordon's marital woes and bad 
luck on the track haven't given him 
much to smile about, but just wait. 


a flat trying to avoid a wreck; 
later he lost his power steering 
and came home in 23rd place 
with a tired pair of arms. 

Take all these misfortunes to- 
gether, and what do they augur? 
That Gordon is going to win 
his fifth Winston Cup champi- 
onship, of course. In what is 
shaping up as the tightest points 
race in a decade—10th-place Kurt 
Busch is just 295 points out of 
the lead—the winless wonder is 
still the most likely driver to catch 
leader Sterling Marlin, whom he 
trails by 150 points. 


Last year Gordon was in an- 
other tight race before he exploded 
in late July, going from a first-place 
tie with Dale Jarrett to a 208-point 
lead in just five events. “There’s 
something about this stretch of 
the season where Jeff and that 
whole team are able to flip on the 
switch? says rookie Jimmie John- 
son, who’s third in the standings. 
“We're getting into the stretch 
where he starts dominating” 

As for the oft-espoused theo- 
ry that Gordon’s personal life is 
harming his driving, consider 
that in the past, when faced with 


difficult situations, Gordon seems 
to have focused even more. 
“There's no doubt something like 
that affects you,’ he says of his 
divorce. “How could it not? But 
I’ve had a lot of things that have 
been distractions throughout the 
years, and I’ve won races and 
won championships.” 

Last summer, for example, as 
he was putting together the deal 
that placed Johnson in a Gordon- 
owned car, the Kid was making 
a mockery of the points race, 
which he wrapped up with two 
events left. The addition of John- 
son hasn’t been a distraction this 
season, either; the 26-year-old 
rookie has become so good so fast 
that the 30-year-old Gordon has 
occasionally turned to him as a 
resource, “My ego’s not too big 
that I’m afraid to borrow from 
him,” says Gordon. “I’m not 
ashamed to say I’ve learned from 
Jimmie” 

Gordon gives Johnson advice 
on handling the pressures of driv- 
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Wallace spun out at Daytona, but 
his night wasn’t a total wreck, as 
33 may have a ride for Talladega. 


ing, while Johnson has helped 
Gordon through his divorce. 
“We're able to hang out and just 
chill? says Johnson. Now all Gor- 
don needs to do is get off the 
schneid. Even if he doesn’t win 
in July, he’s a virtual lock to win 
at one of the first two venues in 
August, Indianapolis and Wat- 
kins Glen. Gordon is the only 
three-time winner of the Brick- 
yard 400, and he’s won four of 
his last five starts at the Glen. 

Whenever that first win comes, 
Gordon warns, it will open the 
floodgates. “I’m looking at this 
season this way: The first half re- 
ally hasn’t gone that well, but ’m 
not that far out of the lead?’ he 
says. “Imagine what'll happen if 
we get some things going our way. 
I know how this team is. If we get 
a win, watch out” 


Mike Wallace, 
Meet Carrot Top 


For most of last weekend, Mike 
Wallace and his team had the look 
of a contestant on Blind Date. 
They were being set up with a 
stranger, and they knew that 
much of TV Land would be tun- 
ing in to see if a long-term rela- 
tionship was in the cards. 
Actually, they were partaking 


of something far more nerve- 
wracking: a one-race deal. For 
sponsors unwilling to shell out 
$15 million for a full season, 
putting up a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars for one race is an at- 
tractive alternative. Two sponsors 
fielded cars at last Saturday’s Pepsi 
400 in single-race deals. One was 
Dakota Imaging, which backed 
eventual 40th-place finisher 
Shawna Robinson. The other was 
1-800-CALLATT, which sent the 
owner of Wallace’s car, Andy Pe- 
tree, a check. The company also 
sent its pitchman, Carrot Top, who 
sat atop Wallace's war wagon while 
serving as his honorary crew chief. 

For sponsors, a one-off offers 
a huge potential upshot. Lycos 
put itself on Johnny Benson’s 
hood the night before the 2000 
Daytona 500 and was rewarded 


with an estimated $1.1 million 
worth of television time when 
Benson nearly won the race. 
The benefits for the racing 
team are less tangible. “The one- 
race deal doesn’t really help us a 
lot, other than to get the car out 
there and get some visibility? said 
Petree before last Saturday’s race. 
In other words, in addition to 
having to handle countless de- 
tails, such as coming up with a 
paint scheme for the car and hav- 
ing uniforms made with the spon- 
sor’s logo, everyone on the team 
knows that if he screws up, he 
might scuttle chances for a long- 
term deal. That can produce some 
serious pressure to perform in 
the face of long odds. (How often 
do Blind Date contestants walk 
down the aisle together?) 
Wanting to make the most of 


its chance, Wallace’s team was the 
first in the garage on Saturday. 
Mr. Top, whose visage graced the 
hood of the car, proved to be only 
slightly less popular a track at- 
traction than free cigarettes. (At 
one point three Florida Highway 
Patrol troopers escorted him as 
he walked through the garage.) 
Carol Eversen, an AT&T general 
manager, spent two days with the 
team and liked what she saw. “I'm 
hooked? she said on Saturday af- 
ternoon before sounding a note 
of caution. “I’m not sure what 
we'll do. I’m thinking about [a 
further commitment], butit’s not 
in the plans. So far the program 
has exceeded my expectations.” 
The impressive show contin- 
ued when the race began. Wal- 
lace worked his way into the top 
10. But on the 18th lap Steve Park 
wrecked him, and he finished 41st. 
It wasn’t the greatest way to end 
the evening, but Petree did re- 
ceive some good news. AT&T said 
it was leaning toward coming back 
for October’s Talladega race, so it 
appears there will be a second 
date after all. a] 


e Silly season will be longer and sillier than 
ever. Young drivers are a white-hot com- 
modity, and a few older hands are think- 
ing of hanging it up, so we're in for quite 
a game of musical rides. One near cer- 
tainty: Elliott Sadler will go from Wood Brothers to Robert Yates Racing. Slightly less certain: Will he re- 
place Ricky Rudd, who has hinted at retirement if he can’t work out a deal with Yates? 

Dale Earnhardt Jr. will win at Talladega in October. Dale Earnhardt Inc.’s cars are becoming one-trick ponies. 
They dominate restrictor-plate tracks and are so-so elsewhere. With Michael Waltrip’s victory last Saturday, 
DEI drivers have won five of the last seven events at Daytona and Talladega. (Of Waltrip’s and Junior’s eight 
career Winston Cup wins, five have come at those two tracks.) Guys, do us a favor: Spend less time on your 
restrictor-plate program. You might run better elsewhere, and superspeedway races wouldn't be so predictable. 
e We'll see a race that fails to field 43 cars. \|t nearly happened at Pocono last month, but two ARCA drivers, 
Frank Kimmel and Carl Long, rounded out the field at the last minute. A late-season race at a track without 
a supporting ARCA event—say, Phoenix—might produce the first short field since 996. 

e A big-name open-wheel racer will find work in NASCAR. Sam Hornish, Max Papis and Paul Tracy have all 
made noise recently about giving stock cars a shot. If one of them agrees to a deal—which probably wouldn't 
take effect until 2003—it would further underscore NASCAR's superiority in the racing world. 
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The Cubs’ Don Baylor was 
the latest to go downina 
tough season for managers 


by Stephen Cannella — 


WHO COULD blame White Sox 
manager Jerry Manuel if his skin 
began to crawl last week? On Fri- 
day his crosstown counterpart, 
Don Baylor, was fired by the Cubs. 
The next day Manuel, whose team 
was picked by many to win the 
American League Central but 
stumbled to a 42-46 record in 
the first half, received the dread- 
ed vote of confidence from gen- 
eral manager Ken Williams—one 
that sounded a lot like the state- 
ment Andy MacPhail made in 
support of his manager seven 
weeks before Baylor was sacked. 
“The success of the manager is 
largely based on the production 
of the players, and the players 


have not performed to their ca- 
pabilities” Williams said. “I have 
not wavered in my confidence [in] 
Jerry and his staff” 

These days it doesn’t take much 
more than a three-game losing 
streak to make the manager of 
a sub-.500 club worry about his 
job security. Baylor was the sixth 
skipper to be axed this season 
(seventh if you count Boston’s 
Joe Kerrigan, who was replaced 
by Grady Little during spring 
training). The knocks against Bay- 
lor were the usual ones: an in- 
ability to communicate with his 
players, the perception that the 
team was underachieving and 
the need for a new direction. 

Will the change spark the Cubs, 
who went into the All-Star break 


Baseball 


in fifth place in the NL Central, 
12% games behind the Cardinals? 
Probably not (chart, below). After 
Buddy Bell was fired as Colorado’s 
manager in April, the Rockies won 
24 of their first 34 games under 
new skipper Clint Hurdle, then 
went 12-20 heading into the All- 
Star break. The Brewers, 3-12 
when Davey Lopes was fired in 
April, won their first four under 


Jerry Royster, then went 26-43. 


Despite the Cubs’ 88-74 record in 
200I, Baylor took the fall for the 
team’s 34-49 start this year. 


If new managers make so lit- 
tle difference in the standings, 
why make the change? “The 
basic [criterion] for changing a 
manager is simple: when the tal- 
ent on the field does not equal 
the amount of victories in the 
standings,” says MacPhail, who 
also stepped aside as G.M. in 
favor of assistant Jim Hendry 
but remains the team’s president 
and CEO. 

Firing the manager is the eas- 


From 1990 through 2001, teams switched managers 33 times during 
the season while they had a losing record—as the Cubs did last Friday 
when they replaced Don Baylor with Bruce Kimm (right)—but only four of 
those teams had a winning mark at the end of the season. 


iest way to start overhauling a 
team, but it is also a signal to play- 
ers that the front office is ready 
to make other changes down the 
line. Does bringing in a new man- 
ager midyear make players play 
harder the rest of the season? “I 
don’t think so,’ says Expos first 
baseman Andres Galarraga. “But 
it’s a wake-up call for everybody.’ 


TEAM 
1990 Mets 
1991 Royals 
1992 Expos 
1998 Dodgers 


FIRED MANAGER (RECORD) NEW MANAGER (RECORD) 
Bud Harrelson (71-49) 

Hal McRae (66-58) 

Felipe Alou (70-55) 


Glenn Hoffman (47-41) 


Davey Johnson (20-22) 
John Wathan (15-22) 
Tom Runnells (17-20) 
Bill Russell (86-38) 


CHARLES BENNETT/AP (TOP); TAM! CHAPPELL/REUTERS 
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Montreal's Brad Wilkerson 


Life Is Good 
At the Top 


First the Expos traded for Indi- 
ans ace Bartolo Colon, then last 
weekend general manager Omar 
Minaya tried to hammer out a 
deal for Marlins outfielder Cliff 
Floyd and righthander Ryan 
Dempster without increasing 
Montreal’s $39 million payroll. 
(Minaya hadn’t given up as of 
Monday.) But lost in all the buzz 
around the G.M/’s furious ne- 
gotiations was one of the main 
reasons why the club felt confi- 
dent enough to make a post- 
season push—the play of rook- 
ie outfielder Brad Wilkerson. 
The Expos started the season 
25-26, but since moving Wilker- 
son into the leadoff spot on 
May 29, they were 21-15 and at 
the All-Star break trailed the 
Diamondbacks by five games in 
the National League wild-card 
race. After homering in three 
straight games against the 
Phillies last week, he led all NL 
first-year players in hits (77), runs 
(51), walks (39) and total bases 
(125), and his .288 average was 
second best. Wilkerson’s nine 
outfield assists were tied for sec- 
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ond best in the majors. “He gets 
better every day,’ says one ad- 
vance scout. “It’s amazing how 
much improvement he’s made.” 

Montreal drafted Wilkerson, 
who was an All-America at Flori- 
da, with the 33rd pick in 1998. 
His advance through the minors 
was slowed by a torn left rotator 
cuff that required surgery after 
the 2000 season, and then he hit 
.205 in 47 games with Montre- 
al last year. But he won the start- 
ing leftfield job this spring, and 
after centerfielder Peter Bergeron 
was demoted in May, Wilkerson 
was shifted to center. 


ROYALS 4, A’S 3 

July 6 

Kansas City’s Michael Tucker 
doesn’t hit many home 
runs—he had four at the All- 
Star break—and a bizarre 
baserunning blunder in this 
game didn’t help his stats. In 
the top of the [Oth, with one 
out and Mike Caruso on first, 
Tucker hit a drive over the 
wall in dead centerfield. As 
he rounded first base, Tucker 


The Expos came to life 
after Wilkerson, who hit 
three homers last week, 
moved to the leadoff spot. 


More important, after 
batting Wilkerson most- 
ly seventh and eighth the 
first two months of the 
season, manager Frank 
Robinson was impressed 
with the rookie’s ability 
to work the count and hit 
to all fields. That led 
Robinson to the move 
Wilkerson to the top of 
the order. Says Robinson, 
“Wilkerson’s the one who 
got this team going in the 
right direction.” 


Struggling Starters 


A First Half 
To Forget 


The All-Star break couldn’t come 
soon enough for three veteran 
pitchers who have struggled 
mightily this season. 

¢ Chan Ho Park, Rangers (3-4, 
8.01 ERA). Last December the 
righthander signed a five-year, 
$65 million deal and was ex- 
pected to become the team’s ace. 
Instead, sidelined by a strained 
right hamstring, he had made 
only 11 starts and allowed at 
least five earned runs in seven 
of them. Park, 29, says he is 


stopped and then was 
passed by Caruso, who was 
retreating back to first. 
Both men thought A’s 
centerfielder Terrence Long 


banez 1b 
Tucker If 
Perez ss 


had made a leaping catch. 
(Long did get his glove on 
the ball, but he lost it when 
he collided with the fence.) 
Caruso was allowed to 
score, but Tucker was called 
out and credited witha 
405-foot single. 


a-grounded out for 
struck out for B 


healthy now, but in his last out- 
ing he allowed five earned runs 
in 6% innings. 

¢ Livan Hernandez, Giants (6-10, 
4.94). Hernandez skidded off the 
tracks after a 4—0 start. The 
27-year-old righthander, who be- 
came the first San Francisco 
pitcher to lose 10 games before 
the All-Star break two years ina 
row, has lost significant veloci- 
ty on his fastball—and a good 
deal of his confidence. 

¢ Denny Neagle, Rockies (4-6, 
6.06). A year and a half into a 
five-year, $51.5 million contract, 
the veteran lefthander has un- 
raveled, too often leaving pitch- 
es out over the plate. In his last 
start, on July 2, he was pounded 
for 10 runs and 10 hits over two 
innings in an 18-5 loss to San 
Francisco. Two days later he was 
demoted to the bullpen. 


Sign of the Week 


A Master 
Card Writer 


A Reds fan at Cinergy Field ex- 
pressed his displeasure with Ken 
Griffey Jr—Cincinnati was 7-13 
in games Griffey started and 
36-25 in games he didn’t play— 
by holding up a sign that read: 

4 REDS TICKETS: $30 

4 SODAS: $10 

4 HOT DOGS: $15 

KEN GRIFFEY JR.: WORTHLESS © 


ROYALS 4, ATHLETICS 3 
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pe Because you just never know 


The Life of Reilly 


Double Whammy 


YOU CANNOT be serious, John 
McEnroe. You cannot mean what you 
say in your new book. You cannot 
actually believe you can beat one of 
the Williams sisters. 

You were great. You were three 
exits past great. But you would get 
fried, flambéed and fricasseed. They 
would stomp you, sweep you up and 
send you home in an earring box. 

Did you see the way Sisters Sledge- 
hammer wowed Wimbledon last Saturday in the all-Williams 
final? Londoners haven’t seen that many rockets since World 
War II. Serena hit a serve 112 mph. Venus hit one 111. You rarely 
ever got one to 110, Mac, and that was three hairlines ago. 

Did you see the way they moved? They cover more grass than 
fairway mowers. They’re quicker than rent money and get to 
more balls than the duchess of Kent. We’d wish you the best, 
Mac, but you’d lose in straight sets. Really, to make it fair, you’d 
have to get the doubles lines. 

You should play one of them, though, just for comic relief. 
Please? Just pick one. 

Would you choose the voluptuous Serena, who beat her older 
sister for the Wimbledon title 7-6 (7—4), 6-3 and is now the sin- 
gle most charming figure in women’s sports? 

Or would you try your luck with the leggy Venus, the goddess 
with such reach that she picked balls out of spectators’ Pimm’s 
cups all week? In other words, would you like to get run over by 
a road paver or a wheat combine? 

This Sister Act is the best thing to happen to tennis since you 
and Bjorn. They’re Jehovah's Witnesses, so they don’t celebrate 
their birthdays, but we should. They’re a gift to this country. 
They’re funny. They’re smart. They speak a little French. They 
design their own dresses and look ravishing in them. And they 
play a kind of whomping, racing, thrilling tennis never before 
played by people in skirts. 

Look how the girls have grown. They’ve blown away every 
lame criticism thrown at them. Insular? They are now distinct 
personalities with their own sets of friends. Cocky? Nothing 
but bluebirds come out of their mouths these days. Throwing 
matches against each other? Are you kidding? Serena screamed, 


by Rick Reilly 


exulted and abused her racket throughout the final. After Venus 
lost, she looked like she might cry, even when she had to go 
out and play with Serena in a doubles semifinal an hour later. 
(They cruised to the doubles title on Sunday, of course.) 

Do you realize how hard it is on them, when they have to face 
each other with a Grand Slam title on the line? How would you 
like to have to ruin the dreams of your best friend, your home 
roomie, your road roomie, your favorite schoolmate, your fa- 
vorite hitting partner and your closest sister, all at once? Hell, 
yes, it’s hard. But they did it last Saturday, played a killer match, 
gave it their all, from their tiaras to their toes, the best battle of 
the fortnight by far. 

And one minute after it was over, Venus took Serena aside and 
whispered to her, “Remember, when you accept the plate, you 
have to curtsy to the duchess.” Isn’t it great to have your older 
sister around during sticky moments? 

A Williams Wimbledon is 
an easy Wimbledon. Easy on 
the engraver. (He had the 
WILLIAMS carved the night 
before.) Easy on the announc- 
er. (“Game, Miss Williams.”) 
Easy on the family-and-friends 
box. (Everybody knows one 
another!) 

It’s so... . fascinating. No two 
siblings in history have domi- 
nated their sport the way these 
two are dominating tennis. Not 
the DiMaggios. Not the Mahres. 
Not the Unsers. The only sisters who came close were Abigail 
Van Buren and Ann Landers, who cornered the advice market. 

Now Serena takes home the unfortunately named Venus Rose- 
water Dish as Wimbledon queen and sets it next to her sister’s 
pair in the trophy room at the Palm Beach Gardens, Fla., house 
they share. “At least I can still walk by and see it;’ the runner- 
up said wryly afterward. 

Serena also snatched No. 1 out of her sister’s purse. Can you 
imagine? Venus can’t even say she’s the best player in the house 
now! You just know they'll trade that top ranking back and forth 
like a dress that fits both. “Do you mind if I borrow Number 1 
tonight? I’ve got a date!” 

Sorry, Mac, but even in a strapless Valentino, mesh stockings 
and spike heels, either of them would kick your butt and not 
even have to freshen up afterward. a 


You just know 
Serena and 
Venus will trade 
the No. 1 


ranking back 
and forth 
like a dress that 
fits both. 
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WHO CAN ENJOY A. 


FULL MOON 


ON AN EM 


WENDY’S LATE NIGHT 


Classic Single, Classic Double, Classic Triple. Eat Great, Even Late. 


Gay Maybe none of these are your exit. 


